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One Halfpenny 


GIVE YOUTH ITS CHANCE 


Henrik Has Passed 
This Way 

The Poet Who Scattered Flowers 


JWTrcTi has been done in our time 
to make schools roomier, more 
airy, and more hygienic, but a little 
village in Norway has transformed 
its school into a thing of entrancing 
loveliness’ as well. The way it came 
about reads like a romantic legend 
from the days of old. 

A little over a century ago there 
lived in the Norwegian-uplands a good 
and wise old pastor who had a poet 
for son. This young man (his name 
was Henrik Wergeland) was a poet in 
his actions as well as his writings, for 
when he lived at home he liked 
nothing better than to ride about the 
countryside with his pockets full of 
flower seeds, which he flung broadcast 
into the gardens of rich and poor alike ; 
he held that beauty should be the 
common property of all. 

The Wandering Schoolmaster 
To this day the children of that 
countryside, when they wake to find 
the first anemones or the first meadow 
saffrons dotting the fields, cry, “ Look ! 
Henrik passed this way.” 

But Henrik Wergeland sowed more 
than flower seeds, for he became a 
wandering schoolmaster who, because 
of the love lie bore his people, trudged 
from village to village with a knapsack 
filled with books, imparting knowledge 
to great and small—imparting too, 
together with the book lore, the great 
and noble thoughts which sprang 
from his own brain. 

Beautiful lives have a way of pass¬ 
ing on their spirit torch to those who 
come after. And a few years ago a 
young schoolmaster who lives and 
works in Wergeland’s district, in a 
village named Stein, thinking of all 
that this great poet had done for the 
children of Norway, exclaimed, “ How 
I wish I could make him live again in 
my school! ” It was a thought like 
a spark, kindling a number of generous 
souls to action. 

A Fairy Palace of Beauty 
They were artist souls, all of them, 
young and gifted painters and sculp¬ 
tors ; and they decided that the best 
way of making Wergeland live again 
was to turn that ugly little village 
school into a sort of fairy palace of 
beauty. “ Think what a different 
world it would be,” they said, “ if 
the people who ruled its destinies had 
learned to love beauty as children, 
instead of spending their most sus¬ 
ceptible years in ugly classrooms.” 

So they collected a little money, 
just enough to buy materials with. 


and plunged with a will into their 
labour of Jove. The dingy little hall 
was transformed into a delightful 
playroom, with walls the colour of 
sunlight, and a staircase up which a 
frieze of wild flowers ran from bottom 
to top. On each of the doors leading 
from the hall a picture was painted, 
with an inscription taken from legend 
or verse. And in the corner was 
placed a handsome red-gold fireplace, 
which the children think the finest 
thing in the room, because it was 
bought out of their own savings. A 
beautiful little sculptured group of a 
horse and foal adorns the mantelpiece 
of this proud gift. 

If the playroom is lovely, the class¬ 
room is like a dream. Its dominating 
colours are old rose and faded blue, 
and the same hand that painted the 
staircase has conjured on to desks and 
benches a summer day of flowers and 
butterflies and bees. 

Henrik on His White Horse 

A second classroom, for older 
children, has yellow walls, blue desks, 
and a pearl-grey floor. On one wall 
is painted a group of wild swans 
inscribed with a quotation from Hans 
Andersen’s Ugly Duckling : “ It does 
not matter that you were born by a 
duck-pond if you have been hatched 
out of a swan’s egg.” The light blue 
ceiling is powdered over with silver 
stars. The children can look up 
at those constellations, Andromeda, 
Cassiopeia, and so on, which recall the 
Greek legends. 

But the finest thing in the room 
is a magnificent picture of Henrik 
Wergeland riding on a white horse 
scattering flowers right and left, with 
happy children playing in the back¬ 
ground. 

And the schoolchildren themselves, 
someone may ask, what do they think 
of it all ? The answer is that they 
simply love it. Not only do they watch 
over their treasures with jealous care, 
so that, although the school has 
been going for several years, there is 
not a scratch or a stain anywhere, 
but they have reacted to the spirit 
of the place beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. The teachers maintain 
that they are better behaved, more 
industrious, and sweeter tempered 
than any children they have ever 
known. “ It is a pleasure to teach 
them,” said one. 

Not for nothing has the school 
chosen for its motto the lovely words: 
“ Who builds palaces for children 
helps to pull down prison walls.” 



B-P—Soldier of Peace 


The Chief Seout has been enjoying a well-earned rest in the sunshine 
of Kenya and will not be returning to England before early summer 


The Old Warrior 

And His Worldwide Army of Peace 


A n old warrior sits in the sunshine of 
Kenya looking from his verandah 
over the flowers of his garden to Mount 
Kenya, 40 miles away. 

His shrewd, kindly eyes see farther 
than that, for this old Chief, soldier of 
peace as well as soldier in war, has seen 
all the countries of the world. In 
every land the eager, bright eyes of 
youth look back at him. You cannot 
mistake Who it is. It is the Chief 
Scout, Lord Baden-Powell. 

Should his gaze reach a thousand or 
more miles to the west it would awake 
in him memories of Ashanti, where he 
learnt the art and science of scouting. 
Should it turn to the south it would 
come on, as in a vision and a tale that 
is told, a beleaguered laager surround¬ 
ing the tents and huts of Mafeking ; 
and Colonel Plumer riding with his 
horsemen at long last to its relief. 


Many arc gone, the old familiar faces 
the old warrior knew as a fighting man. 
In their place are the young recruits 
whom he has bred to the love of' ad¬ 
venture and the quest for friendship. 
His Scout Army may yet save the world. 

Should he speak from his garden of 
peace at Kenya his voice might be 
carried on the wings of the wireless to 
listeners who would sit up to wait for 
it in every land from China to Peru, 
from the far north-west of Canada to 
the plains of the Darling Downs o( 
Australia and the New Zealand home 
of the Canterbury lamb. 

There he sits beneath the blue sky 
with the flowers at his feet, and around 
him, in ever-widening circles which 
girdle the globe, his family of Scouts 
are going on with the work of the world. 

They cannot see him, but be sure 
tbe Old Warrior’s eye is on them. 
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A Little Trouble 
With the Whales 

Fifty Stranded 

There was a time when the boys 
and girls of Stanley in Tasmania were 
very thrilled when "they had a visit 
from a whale. 

Then one day an inquisitive. whale 
discovered that the shellfish-crusted 
rocks off Stanley Bay were just the thing 
for rubbing its back against to scrape 
off the barnacles. Away it raced to tell 
the good news to its friends in the icy 
Southern Ocean, and in a very short 
time all the whales were making for the 
rocks at Stanley. _ ' - , 

Then eighteen months ago something 
happened which was very unpleasant 
for both the whales and the people 
of Stanley. Fifty whales, intent on 
scraping off their barnacles, failed to 
notice that the tide was going out, and 
were all stranded at the entrance to the 
harbour. • Of course they died,- and the 
only way the inhabitants could get rid 
of the mountains of blubber was by 
using dynamite. 

- For some time after that tragedy the 
whales gave the rocks a wide berth, but 
gradually they grew less cautious, and 
now comes news that one-rare beaked 
whale has been trapped by the tide; arid 
the people of Stanley are thinking of 
blowing up the rocks as well as the 
whale this time. 

12 Customers in the 


CLEARING SKIES 

The Still Small Voice of Peace 


British Shop 


■ Last year the Britains oversea bought 
half our exports of British produce. 

As the Britains oversea amount to a 
quarter of the world, we see that the 
other three-quarters of the world bought 
from us only as much as the British 
quarter. 

- Now let us see which nations were 
our best customers. Few people realise 
that South Africa headed the list last 
year, whereas as recently as 1929 she 
was seventh. Here are the 12 chief 
buyers of our exports : 

1 South Africa 7 Ireland 

2 Australia 8 Argentina 

3 India 9 New Zealand 

j 4 Canada 10 Denmark 

5 Germany 11 France' 

6 America 12 Holland 


Tt should have been easy in the 

- bright days of this - early spring 
to think that the surf was still shining. 

It brought the blackbird’s song, 
and the crocuses and * the almond 
blossom, all signs that winter had 
been left behind. Better than that, 
there was in the air a promise that the 
icy.winds of discord and disagreement 
between peoples were beginning to 
moderate. 

They still blow. Even in Spain 
the best that can be said is that peace 
is in sight, and the recognition that 
General Franco is its master is only, 
the prelude to a settlement that is 
bound to come. More than a master 
is wanted to still the hatreds that 
prolonged the Civil War in Spain to two 
and a half years. A master hand is 
needed. But better . than anything 
else is that the war has ended, and 
scarred and bruised Spain has now 
a breathing space'in which to make 
peace among her own people, and to: 
set an example to the rest of the 
world of the wicked futility of war. 

It may be that- from this focus 
of recovery from madness the cure 
will spread. It may be that other 
nations and peoples will begin to 
think peace is the supreme blessing, 
as it is. There are amid the clouds 
still lowering above half the world 
some sunlit gleams of this welcome 
return to sanity. 1 

They are uncertain. They may be 
what in the East is named false 
dawn. But the false dawn heralds the 
coming of the morn, and so we may 
perhaps hopefully count them up. 
There is the war in the Far East 
between China and Japan. It has been 
going on for nearly two years; and 
there is no prospect that if it is con¬ 
tinued Japan will put an end to it as 
victors in less time than the Spanish 
war has taken. 

It becomes more and more clear 
that Japan is realising that the cost; 


of complete victory,.-even if.dt could 
be achieved, is beyond her means. 
The Chinese Ambassador said the 
other day that -last year China’s 
fortunes touched bottom and were 
even then rising. In the coming year 
they would rise higher. His forecast 
is justified by the facts. Japan has in 
China a front of 2000 miles to defend 
against Chinese people hammered into 
unity ' against her by her ruthless 
attacks on them. 

Japan’s realisation of the problem 
before her, now and to-come, is shown 
in the efforts she makes little attempt 
to conceal to come to" some sort of 
terms with General Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Her apologies for the offences of her 
soldiers are at the same time becoming 
less insulting and more sincere, if 
rather monotonous.. She is becoming 
aware that brute force is not every¬ 
thing. Here is ground for hope. A 
straw showing the way the East wind 
blows is that the United States no 
longer feel it needful to fortify the 
island of Guam, as a hint to the 
Japanese that t America has also a 
big stick in reserve. 

These arc hopeful sign's. The sky 
has not cleared above Palestine, and 
every thinning in the clouds out there 
seems to act as a signal to some 
irresponsible assassins on the spot. 
We should perhaps have learnt to 
expect this from the course of the 
Civil War in Spain, where for more 
than two years the flames that seemed 
to be dying down leapt up again. 

Yet in Spain peace arrives at last, 
and however long the world is in taking 
to heart its lesson, it will-some day, 
come home. Till it does we may 
rejoice that in this corner of Europe 
is a country which threatens none, 
and has no ambition to do other than 
mind its own business. There Great 
Britain, which refused to intervene 
in its strife, can give it a helping hand, 
which could come from no other land. 


Little News Reel 

It has been decided to equip 350 
kinemas with television apparatus. 

Lancashire, world famous for - its 
cotton goods, is becoming famous for 
its bulbs. .. " 

Two new liners are to be built in 
Germany in an effort to .win back the 
Blue Riband of the Atlantic. 

Mr Chamberlain always has a volume 
of Shakespeare with him on his travels. 

More than a million animal cases were 
treated by the P D S A last year. 

Pilots making power dives while test¬ 
ing Spitfire fighters have attained speeds 
between 520 and 556 m p h. 

The L'M S' arihdunCes that'’holiday 
towns served by its trains are spending 
a million pounds on improvements 
before their season begins this year. 

The Place des lies at Cannes has been 
renamed Square -Neville Chamberlain. 

.- Scientists, of. Tasmania , University 
have discovered in the north-east .of 
Tasmania a river of hot water. 

Charles Dolman,'-who has just cele¬ 
brated his 70th birthday, has been 
shepherd on a farm near Bath for 
60 years. ' ... ; “ . . ■ 

Back numbers of the C N posted to 
Mr William Watson, 24 Grey Street, 
Newcastle, will' be - very welcome for 
the C M S Schools in Nigeria. 

THINGS SEEN 

Six cormorants fishing in the Medway 
near Rochester Bridge. 

.A dead sparrow found inside a turnip 
at Ramsgate. ... 

A well-known M P, helpirig a boy to 
push his heavily-laden truck uphill at 
Melton Mowbray. 

. THINGS SAID 

A pair of silk stockings sold in Canada 
enables the Japanese to buy.four bullets. 

A Chinese lecturer 

The' war has done China*a world of 
good ; it has driven the educated popu¬ 
lation from the coast to the interior. 

- Miss Pearl Teh-wei Liu 

The world is confronted with a struc¬ 
ture of debt which, like a house of blocks, 
threatens to topple at any moment. 

Mr Upton Sinclair 


We sec that four British countries 
head the list, which contains six British 
countries. New Zealand’s tiny popula¬ 
tion buys' from us more than- France. 
Australia buys' more than the great 
populations' of America and Germany. 
India, which once headed the list, is 
now third ; she is manufacturing for 
herself on an increasing scale. 

'■t 

A Ride by the Burning Bush 

1 The papers have been full of the news 
of the terrible bush fires that have been 
raging all over Australia, and three people 
who set off to drive from Melbourne 
to Sydney the other day little guessed 
what was in front of them. 

They started off in their new cream 
car in'fine fettle, but before they had 
gone very far were horrified to run into 
a raging storm. There was complete 
blackness, though it was day-time.. This 
was due to the smoke of the bush fires. 
After about two hours of this the dark-' 
ness turned to a bright red, and then 
came a strange yellow light which had 
not been seen in the district for half a 
century. . . 

As they travelled along the road,to 
Eden the sun came out, and they saw 
that their car was entirely covered with 
charred leaves and cinders. All along 
the road were kangaroos, wallabies, 
snakes, lizards, and birds, ■ fleeing to 
Safety from the raging fires, and as they 
• passed them many of these poor creatures 
! dropped dead from exhaustion. 


Changing Life 

W E were reading the other day of the 
damage wrought by the break-in of 
the sea at Horsey in Norfolk, where the 
water life of a great area has been trans¬ 
formed, with the oldest inhabitants all 
gone and myriads of invaders revelling 
. in their place. 

. Thus in a season the whole character 
of the waters of a wide area becomes 
changed, with the cause obvious to all. 
But greater changes have affected greater 
waters where ,we know not the cause, 
although the results are plain enough. . 

A shark ■ suddenly - confined to fresh 
water would slowly die, yet the waters 
of Lake Nicaragua (a stretch of nearly 
3000 square miles and ranging up to 
250 feet in depth) abound with these 
creatures, which haVe for company lesser 

Brothers and Sisters 

We hear of another family of children 
grown to remarkable old age, all born 
in'London, but now in many parts of 
the world. 

The parents, Mr and Mrs J; Smith, 
lived to keep the diamond anniversary 
of . their wedding, and were connected 
with the Prince of. Wales Road Chapel 
at- Hampstead for -half a century. 
- Their nine children, three sons and 
- six daughters, vary in age from 54 to 
71, an average of just over 60, all but 
two being 60 and more this year. 


of the Waters 

sea fish, and hordes of alligators of a 
kind which should live in the saltish 
water of a great estuary. How came 
these creatures there ? 

They cannot reach the lake, from the 
sea, nor can they return to it, for the 
only exit from the lake is down a steep 
fall of rocks. Geologists believe, there¬ 
fore, that at one time the lake was a 
salt inlet of the sea, that a volcanic dis¬ 
turbance suddenly isolated it in its 
present position, that sharks and other 
forms of sea life were present when the 
change came about, and that, the water 
becoming fresh from streams and tribu¬ 
taries during the course of centuries, the 
life in it has become accustomed to the 
slowly coming change and is now at 
home in fresh water. . 

The Flying Family 

Now that the comfortable and roomy 
flying-boats have reached Australia 
more and more people are flying to 
Europe. Families, especially, are becorri- 
ing air-minded, and not long ago a family 
of four, mother, father, and two daugh¬ 
ters, left Sydney on an air holiday to 
Europe and back, breaking their journey 
first in the Malay Archipelago, where 
they made a leisurely tour by car, and 
then flew on to Rome. These flying 
boats alight at many places where 
steamers do not call. 


- Twenty years have passed since the 
Kaiser fled from Germany under an 
impression that the war was lost. 

■ * . . Detroit News 

It is a remarkable thing that there is 
no single competent body to keep watch 
over our Social Services. 

Mr Graham White, M P 
We are paying pensions to 400,000 
people who are in employment. 

An M P’s broadcast 

- I have talked with a playfellow of 
Napoleon’s son. Sir David Hunter-Blair 

Nearly every third German now wears 
a uniform. 

A tailor at a Congress at Weimar 
Prosperity next year is extremely 
likely. Chancellor of the Exchequer 

I don’t know their faces, but there 
are hundreds I recognise by their feet. 

A Manchester shoeblack 

THE BROADCASTER 

■yuE new steelworks at Ebbw.Vale will 
soon be giving work to 6000 men. 

CjAlford has now. 202 play streets, 
18 more having just'been closed to 
vehicles. 

Pree railway transport is now pro¬ 
vided for cripples in Australia. 
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Schoolgirls Show the Way to Fitness 






A physical training display by pupils of Prince’s Plain Senior Girls School at Bromley in Kent 
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The sands at Bognor make an ideal pitch for a netball match 
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SANCTUARY 

High Salvington is Safe 

NANCY PRICE’S TRIUMPH 

Miss Nancy Price has preserved the 
downland of High Salvington. Her 
triumph, and that of the people for 
whom she has kept it out of the hands 
of the builder, is complete. 

Worthing Town Council, after a good 
deal of prompting, has decided to buy 
60 acres of this downland just above the 
town. In raising the purchase price they 
were helped by the £7000 which Miss 
Price persuaded the public to subscribe, 
though it is only fair to add that the 
public were cheerful givers. Queen Mary 
was at the head of them, attending a 
special matinee on behalf of the cause. 
Mrs Kudyard Kipling and Mrs John 
Galsworthy were among those who found 
it a good one ; and the benefactor who 
contributed /1000 without revealing his 
name, and the owner of the land who 
reduced his price will not be forgotten. 

They will be remembered whenever 
the picnickers and the young couples 
pass along Honeysuckle Lane, where 
the nightingale sings and the wayside 
flowers bloom. The lane runs straight 
to the downs of High Salvington, and 
at the end the Channel is spread below. 
Worthing looks on High Salvington and 
High Salvington looks on the sea, with 
Selsey Bill and the Isle of Wight on its 
horizons. 

Worthing’s ratepayers, who have only 
to pay £6000 for this bit of unspoilt 
England at their doors, must be grateful 
to Miss Nancy Price. She suggests that 
it should be called The Sanctuary, where 
no trap, snare, or gun should be allowed. 

Riigivolikoguliige 

This rather fearsome-looking word is 
after all quite harmless. It is simply 
Estonian for M P. 

Estonia is 21 this year, having gained 
its freedom on February 24, 1918. 

This fine little country of forests, lakes, 
and rivers devotes itself to stockbreeding, 
farming, dairy-farming, as well as corn 
and flax growing. The population is 
just over a million. In the 16th to the 
18th century Estonia was ruled by 
Sweden ; then for a further 200 years it 
was part of Russia. The collapse of 
Russia during the Great War gave 
Estonia an opportunity of freedom, and 
there is now a democratic constitution. 
The Estonian National Assembly is a 
two-chamber representative body, con¬ 
sisting of a Chamber of Deputies, whose 
80 members are elected by universal, 
equal, direct, and secret suffrage on the 
principle of a majority of votes by in¬ 
dividual constituencies, and a National 
Council of 40 members who represent 
the Courts of Justice, Local Government, 
economic and professional chambers, 
members of the churches, and so on. 

Estonia has many things that we could 
copy with profit. For example, their 
M Ps are paid £10 a month, and if they 
are absent their salary is stopped. If 
they are half an hour late they lose 
ten shillings. 

Noah's Ark at Sea 

The only person missing when the 
liner Monterey left Sydney not long ago 
for San Francisco was Noah, for all the 
animals were on board. 

They went in two by two, kangaroos, 
wallabies, wallaroos, wombats; in fact, 
just about every kind of Australian 
animal. There were chattering cocka¬ 
toos aud parrots and kookaburras too, 
and they were all being sent to the 
Golden Gate Exposition. 

The sailors had a busy time making 
sure that their unusual passengers were 
comfortably settled in their cases, which 
were specially lined with fin and padded 
so that the animals would not hurt them¬ 
selves if the weather was rough; while 
the' kookaburras xvere placed where the 
whole ship could hear their laughter. 


What Alcohol Does ZoE Listening 


Public Awakening on the Road Question 


/^\ne of the gravest questions now 
^ before the country, the relation 
of alcohol to road accidents, has been 
three times raised in public in the last 
few weeks : 

. It has been discussed in the House of 
Commons ; 

It is the subject o f a little red book issued 
by the Stationery Office ; 

It tvas made the subject of one of the 
most effective little plays ever broadcast 
by the BBC. - . 

The play illustrated the fearful danger 
of the drunken driver ; the question in 
Parliament and the little red book 
relate not only to drunkenness but to 
the harmful effect of even small quantities 
of alcohol. 

The Minister of Transport, in declaring 
that drunken driving should be punished 
as seriously as possible, stated that there 
were 1307 cases in the year before last; 
and one member of Parliament asked 
if it would not be possible to have a 
single fixed penalty for all classes of this 
sort throughout the country. 

The most important contribution to 
the subject is the little red book, issued 
for a shilling by the Stationery Office, 
on " Alcohol: Its’Action On the Human 
Organism.” It is valuable because there 
is no doubt that if those who take 
alcohol in small quantities before they 
drive a car could realise what happens 
they would be ..far more careful than 
they are. We take the following from 
the book, which is the work of the Medical 
Research Council, and has been produced 
by these five eminent medical men : 

Sir Henry H. Dale, Director of the National 
. Institute for Medical Research 
Professor M. Greenwood, F R S 
'Sir Edward Mellanby, F RS 
Dr C. S. Myers, F R S 
Sir Charles Sherrington, 0 M 

FROM THE BOOK 

M ental changes are naturally among 
the first of all the symptoms of 
derangement to appear. With small 
doses of alcohol they may be the only 
symptoms which are noticeable ; with 
larger they are the earliest of the whole 
symptomatic train of changes. They 
may be subsumed briefly thus: (1) 

uncritical self-satisfaction of the sub¬ 
ject with his own performances; (2) 

disregard of occurrences and conditions 
normally evoking caution of act and 
word ; (3) trespass of rules and conven¬ 
tions previously respected ;' (4) impaired 
appreciation of the passage of time; 
(5) loquacity ; and (6) an argumentative 
frame of mind. 

The changes of mentality actually 
observed in laboratory experiments 
directed towards study of alcoholic 
effect are largely confirmed by general 
experience. As laboratory experiments 
show, they may occur when the dose 
and degree of action of the alcohol are 
quite insufficient to cripple manifestly 
and openly the power to perform routine 
technical operations, such as adding 
figures or typewriting by a person 


accustomed to perform them. To 
attempt to specify the lower limit of 
dose required to produce these symp¬ 
toms is probably of little value. Not only 
is there varying susceptibility to alcohol 
from person to person, and not- only 
does, in one and the same person, the 
susceptibility differ according to circum¬ 
stances, but intellectual self-criticism 
and control are strong in one person, 
weak in another. 

But a point of greater practical im¬ 
portance is that, without signs of intoxi¬ 
cation in the full ordinary or in the 
legal sense of the term, the bearing and 
individual attitude of mind suffer 
temporary change as an effect of the 
drug ; and those in contact with the 
person so affected have for the time 
being to deal with an altered individual, 
whose mind lacks temporarily its normal 
factor of judgment and conspicuous 
elements of its self-control. 

Erratic Driving 

There is hardly any need'to emphasise 
here the obvious fact that the directions 
which these alterations tend to take 
commonly are likely to be fraught with 
serious consequences for the due dis¬ 
charge of responsibilities in all walks of 
practical life. Vernon’s experimental 
study, by means of an artificial motor¬ 
driving apparatus, of the effects of 
whisky taken “ on a practically empty 
stomach” on the driving capacities of 
various persons showed that by far the 
majority of them drove more quickly 
and more erratically than in normal 
circumstances. 

For the most part they did not realise 
that they were driving faster, but one 
of them deliberately drove more slowly 
because he realised his reduced control; 
and several drove for short distances 
with a rush and then slowed down before 
again driving faster, such alternate 
periods of fast and slow driving occurring 
repeatedly. There was far greater varia¬ 
bility, not only in speed but also in 
accuracy and carefulness of driving, 
after alcohol had been taken ; this was 
noticeable even after the amount of 
alcohol had been reduced to that con¬ 
tained in half a tumbler of mild beer. 

Some of the subjects were certain that 
they were driving better after alcohol 
whereas actually they were driving 
worse. Other experiments have revealed 
not only an impairment of attention to 
signals and environment, but also slower 
responses of the eyes, hands, and feet. 
The effects vary according to the kind 
of alcoholic drink, the individual and the 
degree of his previous habituation to 
alcohol, apart from its strength. 

Under the influence of alcohol 
accuracy, avoidance of accidents, tact¬ 
ful handling of colleagues and subor¬ 
dinates, observance of discipline, punc¬ 
tuality, reticence in matters of confidence 
are all jeopardised ; and an additional 
source of friction may be brought to 
complicate the relations between the 
employer and the employed. 


The Statue That Was Too Big 


A queer situation arose over a statue 
made in Ireland for the World’s 
Fair in New York. 

It would seem to be the fact that if 
one is to send a statue to New York one 
must be prepared for trouble. The 
Statue of Liberty, after occupying sixty 
men ten years, had to be sent out in 350 
sections; this statue in Ireland could 
not be moved without structural altera¬ 
tions to the building in which it had 
been made. 

It is a great figure called Mother Eire, 
which the Government of the Irish Free 
State commissioned a young Czecho¬ 
slovak sculptor to carve for display at 
the Irish pavilion at the exhibition. 
Lost in enthusiasm over his work, the 


artist added to it until, when all was 
finished, it was found that the statue 
was too big to be got out of the Dublin 
Art School without drastic alterations 
to the room. 

We ourselves have seen a boat made 
by Boy Scouts in a room in Somerset 
too big to get out, and we remember 
seeing a boat built in a builder’s yard 
which could not be got out without 
removing a wall. 

When the huge African elephant in 
the main hall of the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington had to be 
taken away a few years ago the entire 
double doorway of the building had to 
be removed to let his colossal figure 
out and put it back again. 


Wireless Control of a Dog 

It is almost certain that police dogs 
in New South Wales, working on crime 
.detection or -assisting in searches for 
lost people, will soon receive their in¬ 
structions by wireless. Tests have been 
carried out on the police Alsatian Zoe, 
and it has been proved that the scheme 
is practicable. 

Constable Denholm, in charge of the 
Sydney police Alsatians, has been 
teaching Zoe, who is a white Alsatian, 
and whose feats have won her world¬ 
wide admiration, to respond to com¬ 
mands by wireless. A receiving set 
weighing about eight pounds, specially 
made for the police dogs, is strapped on 
the back of the animal in the form of a 
miniature pack-saddle. Concealed from 
the dog, Constable Denholm has sent 
radio calls to Zoe, and the commands 
have been picked up with such clarity 
by the receiving set on her back that 
she answered to every command. When 
ordered by radio to do so the dog fired 
off a revolver, turned on a tap, carried 
a billycan of water to a point where she 
was told to take it, and took off and 
replaced her collar. 

A German Calling 

Herr Emil Ludwig, the German historian 
expelled from his country, speaking before a 
London audience, gave this message to the 
youth of England. 

Very few of you in this country fully 
appreciate your liberty. 

Had you ever lived in a country where 
your letters are opened, your telephone 
wire tapped, where the reading- of 
certain newspapers and the listening-in 
to certain wireless stations is prohibited 
and punishable; where teachers are 
obliged to teach in a manner dictated by 
the State ; where the houses of your 
relatives may be raided in the dead of 
night and the occupants dragged into 
concentration camps; where the ministers 
of your churches disappear and cannot 
be traced and are never heard of again ; 
where your best friends may be robbed 
and assassinated because they belong to 
a different religion—only then would 
you recognise the deep significance of the 
square tower at Westminster, the fact 
that the personal liberty of every citizen 
of this great country is guaranteed. 

The spirit of the new League of 
Nations must embrace the youth, of all 
countries, and the youth of all countries 
must be taught that a Fatherland without 
liberty is a far less valuable thing than 
liberty without a Fatherland. 

Pamela In the Tunnel 

Six-year-old Pamela Dodd of Aber¬ 
gavenny had a terrifying experience 
during a storm the other day. She fell 
into a swiftly running mill stream and 
was swept into a tunnel which runs for 
200 yards under a warehouse. 

A passer-by (Mr A. Vaughan) for¬ 
tunately saw what happened and raced 
round to where the stream emerges 
from the tunnel. There, at great risk, 
he entered the swollen stream, and, 
clinging with one hand to an over¬ 
hanging bush, was just able to catch 
Pamela as she came floating out. 

It is good to know that she is none 
the worse for her fearful experience. 

The Prodigal Son 

When Mr and Mrs Richard Dolph of 
Centrebrook, Connecticut, heard the 
latch on their front door rattling the 
other night they went to it expecting to 
see some friends. 

Instead they saw to their great 
delight that it was Dick, who had run 
away from home eighteen months ago. 
Dick is the family cat, who always 
rattles the latch when he wants to come 
in; and in he walked, stretched himself, 
and settled down in front of the fire 
without even looking ashamed of him¬ 
self, as if he had only been away for tlie 
night instead of for a year and a half ! 
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AFTER SEVEN YEARS 

For half of Bridget Graveling’s life 
of 14 years she has been lying in bed 
suffering from a rare disease of the 
bones. During the last seven years 
she has never set foot on the ground, 
her little body being encased in plaster 
of paris. 

But a few days ago she began walking 
across the ward, and later she walked 
out of doors, even visiting a kinema 
and seeing a talking film for the first 
time. Her home is at King’s Lynn in 
Norfolk, and the miracle which has 
been wrought happened at the Royal 
Northern Hospital in Holloway, where 
skilled doctors and wonderful nurses 
have given her new life and hope. 

THE MAN OF PEACE 

When Mr Fred Brant, assistant 
station-master of Paragon Station at 
Hull, retired after over 40 years of 
railway service he was given a 
Chamberlain umbrella because he had 
all along been a man of peace. 

PUBLIC ENEMY NUMBER ONE 

The dread disease of tuberculosis no 
longer heads the list of fatal ills; it seems 
that rheumatism has now become our 
Public Enemy Number One. 

It is estimated that 25,000 deaths a 
year are due to acute rheumatism. Since 
1924 national and international leagues 
have been formed to combat it, British 
Red Cross and other clinics have been 
established, the L C C has set apart 900 
beds for the care of child sufferers, and 
hospitals everywhere have become alive 
to the importance of research and 
treatment.' 

What strikes the layman is the 
continued helplessness of medical science 
to treat common diseases which offer so 
enormous a field for experiment. It 
almost seems that the more obvio.us the 
symptoms the less can be made of them. 

JOHN SNOW AND HIS WIFE 

Mr John Snow of Oxford is 90 and 
his wife is 89. They have been married 
CS years and have never been to a theatre 
or a kinema. Apart from a few day- 
trips they have never had a holiday. 

Yet they are happy, and have been 
all along. If there has been any dis¬ 
appointment in their lives it has been 
that they have had no children ; but 
this has enabled them to save, and 
now that they feel their lives must be 
drawing to a close they are wishful to 
put their money to good use. Mr Snow 
was a mason, but he has been able to 
put aside a little money, and the other 
day he gave, in his own name and his 
wife’s name, two gifts of £200 each to 
the Wingfield Hospital and the Radcliffe 
Infirmary at Oxford: No wonder they 
are happy. 

THE LITTLE YELLOW BUDDHA 

Many C N readers will have read the 
poem telling how a man stole au idol 
from an Indian temple. Here - is a 
true story of such a happening with a 
good ending. 

' Years ago' a Lancashire man wander¬ 
ing in a remote part of Burma came 
upon a temple,-from which he stole a 
statue of the Buddha. It rested on the 
shelf of his mantelpiece in his Lancashire 
home. Now the man has passed on,' and 
his relatives are anxious that the image 
shall bo restored to its rightful place in 
the temple. 

The Burmese Government was in¬ 
formed and a search begun to discover 
the Temple from which the image was 
stolen, and the Lancashire, folk have 
been informed that the temple has been 
found. So the little yellow Buddha will 
go back to its home. 

HE CYCLED ACROSS AFRICA 

A Manchester man who has just 
passed on once cycled across Africa. 
He was Mr F. Hulme, and his work in 
mapping out the channels of Lake 
Bangweulu, in Rhodesia/ brought him 
the Cuthbert Peck award from the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


Lighthouse Speaking 


T he Royal Society of Arts has awarded 
the Gray Prize to Charles and Alan 
Stevenson of Edinburgh for a notable 
invention which is likely to be the means 
oj making life safer at sea. 

Coming from the famous family of 
lighthouse builders, which gave us 
R. L. S., Mr Stevenson and his son 
have been working on their invention 
for seven years, and they are justly 
proud of their radio* beacon, which is 
intended to assist shipping in fog. 
Their invention has been tried on the 
Clyde lighthouse in the little island of 
Cumbrae, and it is believed it will be 
the means of making navigation easier 
and safer. 

A ship approaching a lighthouse fitted 
with this radio beacon will receive 



Looking up at the streamlined funnel 
of the 20,000-ton Warwick Castle 

A LONG WALK 

How many people have walked from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats ? 

We know one woman has done it, 
for Mrs Hayward of Shropshire has 
recently completed the last stage or 
two of the journey. She has been 
several years on the march, doing it in 
stages ; but has now the right to boast 
that she has walked these 900 miles. 

THE AUTOMATIC STARS 

We hear that a new air-liner is being 
built at Missouri in the United States, 
which is to be more like a robot than 
any of its predecessors. One of its 
remarkable features will be a panel of 
lights telling the pilot how hot the engine 
is, whether the steward has closed the 
door, and what must be done in order 
to land safety. There will be nearly 50 
lights, and the automatic stars before 
the eyes of the pilot will enable him to 
have all the information lie requires 
for safe steering. 

THE OLD COBBLER 

Lancashire’s oldest cobbler has just 
celebrated his 80th birthday by cobbling 
an unemployed man’s clogs free. He is 
John McCarvie, and is to be seen any 
morning hard at work at his little shop 
in Devonshire Street, Salford. 


warnings when eight miles off; and to 
these will be added details of their 
precise bearings. As they reach the 
three-mile area navigation officers will 
hear through the fog a voice saying 
slowly and distinctly how far the ship 
is from the rocks. Working in unison 
with the fog-signal will be this mar¬ 
vellous instrument which will call out 
every 50 seconds some such message 
as: Lighthouse speaking. At the 
instant you hear through the air the 
start of the second blast of the fog-signal 
your distance in cables from the light¬ 
house will be stated on the radio. The 
wavelength- will be 974 metres, and 
ten cables will go to each sea mile. 

The invention so worthily rewarded is 
the first of its kind in Europe. 

FALSE ALARM 

In these days of scares it is under¬ 
standable that there should be some 
excitement in a London factory the 
other day when a brown-paper parcel 
believed to contain a bomb was found 
near material used for building air-raid 
shelters. _ 

As the package was regarded with 
suspicion it was promptly dropped into 
a bucket of water. A higli-pressurc hose 
was jilayed on it for a time, and those 
who had anticipated an explosion were 
congratulating themselves on a narrow 
escape when a workman appeared on 
the scene and cried out, “ Hi ! What 
are you doing with my lunch ? ” 

THE KING ON HIS SHIP 

Apart from a few minor details, 
II M S Repulse, the 32,000-ton battle¬ 
ship, is now almost ready for the King’s 
voyage to Canada. 

When the King and Queen arc at sea 
in her the usual routine of the day will 
be carried out by the King’s wish. The 
King will be addressed as Sir, like any 
other naval officer, and the royal couple 
will not be troubled with unnecessary 
saluting as they move about the ship. 

The King alone will stand at salute 
when the National Anthem is played, 
the officers and crew standing to atten¬ 
tion, contrary to the usual custom in 
ships, where normally all salute. 

As a further precaution H M S Repulse 
will fire no salutes when the King is 
aboard her, althouglrthe royal standard 
flown at her masthead will receive 21 guns 
at every port visited. All salutes will 
be replied to by the escorting cruiser. 

WIRELESS FOR INDIA’S MILLIONS 

Experts at Khalsa College at Matunga 
in India have been working hard in order 
to find a method of producing cheap 
radio sets. The principal of the college 
now announces that it has been found 
possible to manufacture wireless sets 
costing no more than three pounds. 
This will mean that millions of com¬ 
paratively poor people in India will be 
able to listen-in; and this, again, means 
that life will be more interesting for 
them, and that they will be educated 
more easily. 

It is possible that the Government will 
subsidise the manufacture of the radio 
sets ; and the college is to apply for 
a public broadcasting licence. 


THE SPORTSMAN 

A note issued on sport in the British 
Army has this summary of a sportsman. 
He is one who plays the game for the 
game’s sake ; plays for his side and not 
for himself; is a good winner and a good 
loser; modest in victory and generous 
in defeat; accepts all decisions in a 
proper spirit; is chivalrous towards a 
defeated opponent; and is unselfish 
and always ready to help others to 
become proficient. 

HELEN KELLER’S DOG 

Miss Helen Keller, the wonderful 
woman who has groped her way out of 
loneliness into a wonderful fellowship, 
has lost a great friend, a dog given to 
her by a Japanese, a dog without a 
bark, perhaps chosen because he was 
meant for a mistress without a voice. 

THE MOTHER RING 

Birmingham’s jewellers and silver¬ 
smiths have given the world a new idea. 

Custom has decreed that two of the 
most important events in a woman’s 
life shall be honoured with a ring, for 
she receives an engagement ring, and 
later a wedding ring; but when she 
becomes the mother of a boy or girl 
custom has no suggestion to make so 
far as a ring is concerned. 

Now Birmingham has patented a 
Mother Ring, a gold band with two 
loops,' which may be set with stones 
(sapphires for a boy or rubies for a girl), 
and is supposed to be worn on the 
third finger of the right hand. 

A LIFE BANK 

What has been called a Blood Bank,, 
but which we prefer to call a Life Bank, is 
recommended by three hospital doctors. 

It refers to one of the finest traits in 
human nature, the willingness of so 
many people to part with their life-blood 
to help their fellows in dire need. 

The suggestion is to pool such gifts, 
organising a central store of blood given 
by donors for emergency transfusions. 

Of 38 transfusions by this preserved 
blood for periods up to six weeks, 
the doctors say, the patients reacted 
adversely in only four cases. 

GERMANY’S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

For more than 700 years Leipzig has 
had a Spring Fair, where merchants 
from many lands exhibit their wares. 
At the Fair now taking place there arc 
9800 exhibitors showing goods from 
28 lands ; and it is interesting to note 
that many nations supposedly in oppo¬ 
site political camps, and even Japan 
and China, who are at war, are gathered 
together in this old German city in the 
interests of trade. 


The School Goes On 


W e might be forgiven for thinking this 
story of a Yorkshire school too good 
to be true, but it is true as well as good. 

Halton West is a village near Helli- 
field, and recently Miss Garside, the 
schoolmistress, was suddenly taken ill. 
As there was no one else to look after the 
scholars it would not have been sur¬ 
prising if some of them had run home, or 
if others had romped about the class¬ 
room. 

What actually happened was that the 
scholars went on with their work much 


as usual. There were no pranks and no 
shirkers. Work was not changed into 
play the minute Teacher’s back was 
turned ; and so well behaved were the 
scholars that when Mr Douglas, Director 
of Education for the Settle area, arrived 
on the scene he found the children busy 
at their lessons under the eye of the 
senior boy, who was sitting gravely at 
the teacher’s desk. Finding everything 
going on so admirably, the Director 
rewarded the children with an extra 
half holidav. 



Looking down the stairways from the eighth 
floor of the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
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Queen Mary 

\Y7iierever we go we are sure 
to find that Queen Mary 
has been there before us. 

The other day we saw what 
was left of the old Palace of 
Whitehall. Queen Mary had 
been there already, leaving not 
a stone unmarked, or a question 
unasked that might be answered. 
Be sure she learnt how it was 
that a Dutch laundress set it on 
fire 250 years ago ; and we are 
certain she trod the steps down 
which the Queen Mary of that 
day walked to the royal barge 
waiting at their foot. 

Then, again, we were passing 
the Peckham Health Centre, and 
Queen Mary was there. We could 
see her through the great glass 
walls, talking to the children, 
while a little fellow on roller 
skates -went on skating in his 
joy that the most beloved woman 
in the land was there. 

That would be nothing in 
Queen Mary’s experience, for 
wherever she goes no obstacle 
will prevent her from seeing 
everything. If it is the new wing 
of a hospital she will inspect the 
kitchen range. If it is a Nurse’s 
Home she will know the material 
of the curtains in their rooms. 

If it is the Scottish Exhibition 
or the Royal Academy no picture 
will escape her. Every artist will 
get a royal notice ; her Majesty 
would walk any art critic off his 
feet. We were at the British 
Industries Fair the other day 
and heard that Queen Mary 
has been one of the Fair’s best 
friends for years, and has walked 
100 miles up and down its 
galleries. Was ever such in¬ 
dustry ? Her Majesty is truly 
the Fair’s Royal Exhibit. 

She is the Constant Visitor. To 
the children’s hospitals she brings 
the summer and the sun. At 
convalescent homes she lights up 
the place, as once was said of 
a famous courtier, like another 
candle lit in the room. 

When a slum is pulled down 
and 'new dwellings put up in its 
stead Queen Mary will be there. 
When funds are wanted for any¬ 
thing that is of good report, the 
first question the promoters ask 
is whether Queen Mary could be 
got to come. If she, can spare 
the time she will, but her, every 
hour is filled, because she has 
preserved through the years, 
with the heart and mind of a 
woman, the wonder of a child. 

She loves seeing things, and 
we believe there is nothing that 
should be seen in Great Britain, 
and not a great deal in much of 
Greater Britain, where she has 
not gratified her taste. Nothing 
that concerns humankind comes 
amiss to Queen Mary. Her wide 
sympathy embraces all. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above' the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Bad Weather Saves Life 

The severe weather of January was 
bad for many people. It made 
much unemployment, for it caused 
outdoor trades to close down for a 
time. It made us spend more money 
on fuel and umbrellas and waterproofs. 

But one remarkable result was that 
it probably saved about a hundred lives 
on the roads. So many cars were laid 
up by bad road conditions that the 
road deaths fell to 486. 

To Any Litter Lout 

YJ/’e have been so concerned with the 
litter lout in our own lovely land 
that we have not given him much 
thought as an international nuisance. 

A few words of advice to campers 
and hikers in Poland remind us that 
this pest is not confined to our own 
shores. Apparently the Polish litter 
lout is of a more savage and noisy 
disposition than his English counter¬ 
part. This is the advice offered him, 
and we pass it on to any Litter Lout. 

Leave your camp perfectly clean and 
tidy. 

Conduct yourself not like a savage 
hut like a guest. 

In camp learn the beauty of silence. 
Only donkeys and stupid people like to 
make unnecessary noise. Learn to see, 
to listen, and to admire. Nature is ait 
eternal source of new beauty. 

© 

Work and Music 

]_oxg ago music was found to help 
the cigar makers of Cuba. Now we 
find a London cigarette factory intro¬ 
ducing music to enliven its people. 

This is not a matter of handicraft 
but of machine-minding, but the result 
is said to be the same. The music is 
from a loudspeaker, but it relieves the 
monotony of work and helps the worker 
by imparting a rhythm to work. 

© 

Heroism 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 

' Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Europe and Iodine 

That valuable substance iodine has 
been for fifty' years the subject 
of a happy agreement between nations. 

A number of manufacturers in 
Britain, France, and Germany agreed 
on order and well-being in the trade, 
and (save for the interruption of war) 
the pact has Worked with perfect 
smoothness and amiability. It is 
probably a record in international 
trade agreements. 

Iodine is an clement found in 
nearly all plants and animals, and is 
a most valuable antiseptic, which all 
sensible people keep handy. It should 
always be applied to a cut, to destroy 
infection. 

As it is good for wounds we may be 
thankful that it has been working 
well for 50 years in Europe, poor 
wounded thing. 

© 

The Miracle 

This is too good a story to lose, 
however late it may be. 

When a poor woman was brought 
into court for some little offence the 
magistrates did their best for her 
but could not let her off with less than 
a fine of ten shillings. 

She fumbled about in her dress and 
at last produced a golden sovereign. 

The magistrates were puzzled, and 
inquired about the present market 
price of gold. The sovereign, they 
were told, was worth 32s 6d, so they 
took the fine of ten shillings and gave 
back to the woman 22s 6d. 

This was more than she could 
understand. She paid a fine of ten 
shillings and yet had half-a-crown 
more at the end than she had at first. 

It was useless to explain to her that 
it took a world war and a financial 
hurricane in the money markets of 
the world to work this miracle ; the 
woman went home happy but puzzled. 

' © 

JUST AN IDEA 

If no one is any happier, if no piece 
of work is finished this day because you 
have been in the world, is it not time you 
were up and doing ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


JJoxes of matches are given as change in Newfoundland. 
What becomes of spent matches ? 

B 

People hale to be put 
upon. It slops them 
getting on. 

□ 

Television will improve 
children’s minds. And 
they will all be good 
looking. 

El 

]\fosT car-owners prefer to 
stick to a small car. 
Not too good for the paint¬ 
work. 

E 

Time is ’ an important 
factor in world - affairs, 
says a speaker. We need 
a watch committee. 


E 

Public speakers often say 
they. are touched by 
the reception they receive. 
Yet they wouldn’t like to 
be called touchv. 

a ' . . . 

Pailway workers have. 

formed a dramatic club. 
Know their lines. 

- H 

Tooting Police Station 
has been put up for 
sale.. But that wasn’t why 
it was put up.' 

E 

Jr is said that oranges are 
good for cows.. Make a 
round meal. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If clockmakers 
like to beat time 


Come Under the Old 
Umbrella 

Come under the old umbrella, 

Come under the umbrella, do. 

There’s room under the old umbrella, 
Room for all of you. 

]W[r Chamberlain will never now be 
able to go out without his 
umbrella. 

He said the other day that in hours 
of anxiety it was the greatest possible 
encouragement and support to him 
to think that he had under that old 
umbrella so many of his own fellow 
countrymen and countrywomen who 
believed with him that peace was the 
greatest blessing any country could 
enjoy. 

There are millions who share it with 
him, and there is room for all under it. 
■ They come under it to get out of the 
rain. They hope, not without cause, 
that it will keep off the lightning of 
power politics and of senseless aggres¬ 
sion. Though it rains cats and dogs of 
threats and abuse they will not mind. 

They will not mind, because it is 
not the umbrella which makes the 
man but the man who holds the 
umbrella. It is safe in Mr Chamber-; 
Iain’s hands. 

Whatever excursions and alarums 
make the welkin ring, he goes his way, 
like Ole Man River, rolling along. 
He keeps his umbrella steadily point¬ 
ing to the skies, and plods on the hard 
road to peace, never turning aside, 
never to be moved from his path. 

It is a path of signposts marked 
with the word Excelsior. 

© 

Teach Me to Live 

Ellen Elizabeth Burman was bom 
about 100 years ago. She died before she 
was 30, but she left us this hymn. 

Teach me, my God, 0 teach me how 
*■ to live, 

To serve Thee from the morning of my 
life; 

For daily conflict daily vigour give, 
And make me more than conqueror in 
the strife. 

Teach me to live ; no idler let me be. 
But for Thy glory hand and heart 
employ, 

' Prepared to do Thy bidding cheerfully. 
And' find in humblest service highest 

j°y- 

Teach me to live, with kindly words 
for all. 

Wearing no cold repellent brow of 
gloom, 

To work or wait with patience till Thy 
call 

Summon my spirit to the unseen home. 

Content and Rich 

1 dwell in Grace’s Court, 

Enriched with Virtue’s rights : 

. Faith guides my wit. Love leads 
my will. 

Hope, all iny mind delights. 

My Conscience is my crown. 
Contented thoughts my rest. 

My heart is happy in itself; 

My bliss is in my breast! 

Robert Southwell 

. © 

A good book is like a garden in 
your pocket. Chinese Proverb 
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The Hill of 
Compassion 

A Little Child Shall 
Lead Them 

Away in the beautiful Nilgiri Hills 
of South India, among the tea and 
coffee estates, lies a small village 
called Ivotagiri. 

Eleven years ago there was here a 
small bungalow to which a missionary 
of the London Missionary Society and 
her friends used to come for rest from 
the diot weather of the plains below. 

The missionary became ill and was 
no longer allowed to work in the hot 
towns and villages, so she went to live 
permanently in the bungalow, expecting 
that her days of work were over. But 
one day the hospital at Erode wrote 
asking whether she would take a small 
homeless boy of four and look after him. 
The boy came and was housed in a 
cottage near the bungalow. The sun 
and air healed his consumptive chest. 
But he wanted a playmate, and so a 
little orphan girl came. Without knowing 
it, these two started The Hill of Com¬ 
passion, the Kotagiri Children’s Home. 

A Tiny Waif 

Other children came. One was a girl 
of six who had been wandering round 
the tea estates for over a year, eating 
and sleeping where she could. She came 
full of fear and would not trust her new 
friends. Another was an orphan of 
eleven found begging in the bazaars. 

Then the babies came. The two mis¬ 
sionaries living in the bungalow, knowing 
little about babies, were alarmed at the 
request to take in babies; but the first 
was the child of a dying mother, and the 
flickering life of the tiny waif was just 
saved in the beautiful mountain air. 
That led to more infants coming up from 
crowded villages and airless homes; 
most of them were consumptive aud 
rickety, and some had been deserted 
on the doorstep of the hospital. 

To cope with the babies a sunny 
nursery, with its verandahs open to the 
lovely hills, was erected, and it is now 
crowded with babies of all sizes. One 
two-year-old is the child of a dancing 
girl, and the terror and darkness of her 
first year of life is constantly with her 
like an old shadow. Another baby 
was literally thrown into the street 
at birth and rescued. 

The Babies and the Peasant 

The babies of Kotagiri have captured 
the affection of all the people on the 
hills, and the tea and coffee planters 
take a great interest in them. They go 
out for little strolls, and when they rneet 
an old peasant working in a field they 
will go up to him and say, “Shake 
hands,” which he solemnly does with the 
whole line of them one after the other. 

Baby-craft workers of the Indian Red 
Cross come to Kotagiri to see the de¬ 
lightful nursery at work, and older girls 
are being sent there for training so that 
they may go back to the villages in the 
plains and prevent much of the harm 
and early deaths which come to so many 
thousands of babies in India. Many of 
these orphans themselves will become 
workers among children when they 
grow up. 

The Hill of Compassion has also be¬ 
come a hill of health for the missionary 
who went there to retire, for in her work 
for the children she has found full health 
and strength, a new purpose in life, 
and has been joined by two companions 
in this service for India’s orphans. 
Once more it has been true that a little 
child shall lead them. 

The Widow's Daughter 

For 122 years the Widows Society in 
Boston has been giving a helping hand to 
people in distress, and now the daughter 
of a widow who received aid from the- 
society nearly half a century ago has 
willed to it a memorial fund of /2000. 
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GIVE YOUTH 

The Young Arm} 

A T last something is promised about 
the youngest unemployed. 

The 80,000 of them are a bigger blot 
on Britain’s reputation for common 
sense than the 2,000,000 grown-up 
men.and women who were described as 
workless at the beginning of the year. 

The figure of 2,000,000 was shown 
to be wrongly and rather stupidly 
reckoned, but about the tens of 
thousands who are growing up from 
boyhood into dependence on public 
aid there is no mistake. They arc the 
most serious problem statesmanship 
has to face, and it ought to have been 
faced twenty years ago. 

We do not believe one boy in a 
hundred is unwilling to work. Offer 
them work and they will jump at it, 
if only because it makes them feel 
they are men, with the prospect of 
feeling the jingle of money they Have 
earned in their .pockets. No money is 
ever so precious as the first wage. 

But in scores of places in this 
country' there is no opportunity to 
earn it. Factories, mines, and mills 
have closed down, and a desolate queue 
w'aits outside pitheads and closed 
doors for the work that never comes. 

There is no more pitiful picture 
than these tens of thousands of able- 
bodied youths growing up with their 
hands in their pockets, except when 
they take them out to receive charity 
at the labour exchange, into the worst 
kind of idleness. It is a kind of 
idleness v'hich saps manhood and- 
energy and ambition, and at last hope 
itself. The core of Great Britain’s 
working class is being recruited by a 
corps of loafers. 

Something must be done, whatever 
it costs, and the simplest thing to do 
is to send this body of youths and 
young men to school again. The 

Young Again 

Many intrepid seamen have ploughed 
their way out of Plymouth Sound in 
quest of adventure. Hawkins, Drake, 
and Cook all set sail fi'om here. 

Now another adventurer, 70-year-old 
John Antic, hopes soon to set out from 
the Ancient Port to sec the world. Mr 
Antle founded the Columbia Coast 
Mission, British Columbia, many years 
ago, and since his retirement has lived in 
England. For over fifty years he has had 
experience of the sea and navigation, 
and now, with the sea in his veins, he 
finds it hard to settle down. 

Lying in the River Dart was the 
40-foot cutter Reverie. What pictures a 
boat conjures up to a sea-lover ! For 
Mr Antle the little ship was the call of 
the sea. In the Reverie he saw T the means 
of seeing the w r orld. 

The appeal proved irresistible, and 
now, having purchased the cutter, Mr 
Antle hopes to set sail across the Atlantic 
with a young Plymouth man. He is not 
in the least perturbed, but rather looks 
forward with boyish enthusiasm to this 
great adventure, declaring that it will 
not be so dangerous on the high seas as 
in Plymouth streets ! 

The Seven Ducks 

Mr J. Aitchenson of Newcastle, New- 
South Wales, went to market the other 
day and came home with seven ducks 
for a banquet he was giving. 

When the ducks appeared on the tabic 
the guests were shown little pieces of 
gold which the cook had found in the 
gizzards of the birds ! The metal was 
worth several pounds. 
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ITS CHANGE 

f Doing Nothing 

continuation schools for them that 
common sense advises are camps 
where they will learn the habit of 
work, and how to work. By camps 
wjp do not mean empty spaces where 
loitering is easy, but places wiierc 
there is work at hand. 

There might be waste lands which 
ought to be put into cultivation. The 
best example w'e recall is that in 
another country. Signor Mussolini 
reclaimed the ill-famed malarious 
Pontine Marshes outside Rome at 
great expense, but he has settled 
thousands of contented peasants 
among the cornfields which now 
flourish where the marshes were. 
Also has not Southampton reclaimed 
400 acres for her wonderful docks ? 

There is abundance of work to be 
done, work that will pay in the best 
sense if it gives work, the willingness 
to w-ork and the 'ability to work, to 
the tens of thousands who are growing 
up without know-ing what work means. 

What the country will be paying for 
is not for work done on the land, but 
for w'ork done in making w r orking men. 

Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings ? Then what is the worth 
to the country of a man who is a 
worker, or of one who has learned a 
skilled trade, and is in the old phrase 
“ a man of his hands ” ? What 
country is so rich that it can throw 
away this wealth ? 

It is fruitless to raise objections of 
cost or uselessness where the remedy 
has been tried. Sore ills demand 
desperate remedies. But it is in no 
spirit of desperation that we should 
rid ourselves of our young unemployed 
by employing them. It is in a spirit 
of good hope and good courage that 
we should do it. In their hands, let 
it be remembered, is the Future. 

The London Sparrow 

A con'espondent sends us this little story 
from one of London's hospitals. 

Every morning a little woman in a 
mob cap would come into the ward and 
sing as she scrubbed and polished, with 
a cheery word for everyone lying in 
bed. She was as chirpy as a London 
sparrow. 

One morning she noticed some picture 
postcards with views of France which 
some friend- had sent to brighten the 
ward, and asked if she might have one. 
We asked her what she would do with 
it, and she told us that though she had 
children she very rarely saw them, 
because she came to the hospital. early 
in the morning and when she went home 
at night they were asleep. 

“ I spend most of the time in the 
kitchen, Miss, and so while I am doing 
the washing-up I go to Italy and Spain 
and all over the world in my imagina¬ 
tion. If you give me that picture of 
France I shall be able to go there too.” 

We hope her visit to France will be a 
happy one. 

The Lunch of Nations 

The Youth Luncheon at Grosvenor 
House a few days ago was particularly 
interesting for Miss Christina Foyle’s 
charming idea of inviting children of 
all nations. 

A little Ethiopian girl sat next to a 
little Italian boy, a Jewish child sat 
between a German and an Arab, a 
Chinese and a Jap were .together, and, 
as one of the speakers truthfully stated 
they all seemed to be getting on together 
remarkably well! 
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Why a Building 
Slump? 

More Good Houses 
Wanted 

AND FEWER BAD ONES 

There has been some falling off in 
the building trade. 

No doubt war rumours have been the 
main cause, but so much building is 
required that there ought to be no slump 
in this great industry or in the many 
industries that feed it with materials. 

The matter is of great importance, for 
every material used in building is a 
manufactured article. What a builder 
does is to put together the products of 
scores of important industries. 

In many districts there is still an acute 
shortage of small dwellings, while the 
clearance of slums is not yet completed. 

Get Rid of Discomfort 

Apart from these points the great 
mass of British homes sorely need re¬ 
building, A house that is not a slum is 
too often out-of-date, uncomfortable, 
and expensive and irksome to run. We 
must broaden our views on the subject 
and determine not only to abolish slums 
but to get rid of discomfort. 

Thousands of people have been 
interested in the case of a lady who 
bought a house through a building 
society, the purchase price to be paid in 
instalments on the usual building society 
plan, and was involved in a law action 
raising many difficult legal questions 
which we need not discuss. What seems 
to us of very great importance was the 
following statement by the judge : 

She proved that the house was damp, 
that the builders failed to comply with the 
local byelaws, that the roof was badly 
constructed,. that the foundations were 
insufficient, and that the builders had 
adopted deceptive means to conceal the 
deficiencies. She also proved that the 
house was badly built and of bad materials. 
She had satisfied him that on the faith of 
those misrepresentations she had bought 
the house. 

Real Building Societies 

The judge also said that the building 
society in question was not responsible 
for the statements made to the lady 
when she, bought the house that it was 
“ built of exceptionally good materials 
and by good workmen.” 

It is a matter of public concern that 
working people of small means should 
be deceived, no matter by whom, in 
buying a house by instalments. Too 
often houses of inferior workmanship 
are sold by speculative builders, and 
building societies should take the greatest 
pains to protect buyers. And why do 
local authorities pass defective houses ? 

One great continental nation has 
solved the problem of the building 
society by setting up real building 
societies, societies that actually build. 
It is done in this way. Any group of 
people, by making proper application, 
can obtain permission to form them¬ 
selves into'a building society. Having 
obtained their charter to build, the. 
State advances them money at cheap 
rates. They can then employ an archi¬ 
tect to make approved plans, and when 
the houses are built they repay the 
State loan by easy instalments. 

Houses Worth Buying 

Why should not our building societies, 
by submitting to authority schemes of 
building to be approved, erect sub¬ 
stantial dwellings worth buying ? They 
could employ the best architects and 
buy materials in quantity at low rates. 
There is no secret about good building ; 
there are many fine architects who would 
gladly run such schemes. 

So we should get rid of the reproach 
that in thousands of cases poor people 
are paying instalments on property 
which in a few years will begin falling 
down or will sorely need repair. 
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How many of us know that the sea 
has swallowed up the little shop where 
Captain Cook began his life ?. It is one 
of the most dramatic facts in the story 
of the sea’s encroachment on the land. 


medieval market towns and ports now 1 
lie buried under the sea. 

Whatever may have been-the rela¬ 
tive importance of these lost places, 
there is no doubt that south of Flam- 
borough Head our biggest county has 
been'losing land to the North Sea ' 
faster than any other area in England. 
Known as the Holdcrness coast, its 
annual loss averages from five to 
seven feet a year, so that the Ordnance 
Maps of the district need drastic 
changes at every revision. Compara¬ 
tive measurements made in 1922 with 
the six-inch Ordnance Map of 1852 
showed that at one spot near Kilnsea 
there was a loss of 1450 feet in the 
70 years. Since Caesar landed u$ 
square miles (half that of Middlesex} 
has been swept away. / 

Powerful Tides Which Wear 
Away Our Eastern Shores 

Unlike the rugged coast which ex¬ 
tends north and west beyond Filey 
Brig, this Holderness region is com¬ 
posed of boulder clay interspersed with 
bands of sand and gravel. It is in fact 
the bed of a vast glacier which existed 
here hundreds of thousands of years 
ago. Powerful tides sweep down the 
North Sea and wear away our eastern 
shores, even the harder rocks to the 
north being slowly worn back by the' 
constant battery of - the waves. 

The action of the sea has had a 
curious effect on Spurn Head, that 
quaint promontory which curves into 
the mouth of the Humber. Spurn Head 
is steadily.extending southward and 
westward, while increasing in width. 
Losing about eight feet a year on 
the side facing the open sea, it gains 
about 17 feet both on the south and 
on the west. 

Villages Engulfed by the 
Waters of the Humber 

Much erosion has also taken place"' 
within the Humber, estuary, and 
we know the names of some of the 
places engulfed from an inquiry made 
in the year 1401 into the losses of the • 
Abbey of Meaux. This abbey lost 
573 acres and four dwelling-houses at 
Tharlesthorpe, 282 acres at Saltagh, 
and other land in Orwithfleet, Frys- 
mersk, Drypool, and Otringham. Other 
places which have disappeared in the 
Humber are East Somerte and Penis- 
thorpe, while Birstall Priory, which 
stood nearly a mile south of Skeffling 
and whose ruins were still to be seen in 
1721, has been entirely swept away. *, 

On the other hand, the southward 
trend of Spurn Head has made it 
possible for thousands of acres to be 
reclaimed on the Yorkshire shores of 
the Humber during the past two cen¬ 
turies. Part of this new land is the clay 
washed from the coast and swept by 


Tt has been stated recently that 
no fewer than 15 of Yorkshire's- 



The Climb of the Rocky 
Mountain Sheep 



Rocky Mountain ' 
sheep in a valley 
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U’old persists in March in the 
Rockies, and cold is more in¬ 
tense amid the heights than in the 
vallej's, yet the ■ bighorns turn 1 ’ their 
heads toward the snows and begin a 
climb that will not end till the 
mj'sterious voice of autumn, felt rather 
than heard, summons them again 
to the valleys.' 1 

At first sight a British visitor, see¬ 
ing these splendid great creatures with 
their huge curved horns, their short 
hairj r coats, their intrepidity in scaling 
horrifying cliffs, would say, “ Surely 
these are not sheep but goats or 
antelopes ! " We look for wool on our 
sheep ; the bighorn has none. We 
seek our sheepun sweet green pastures, 
but the bighorn is in no such scene. 

The bighorn has a relative in the 
mountains, the Rocky Mountain goat; 
but the sheep is twice as active and 
enterprising as that sedate, white- 
coated child of the rocks. The sheep, 
and not the goat, is the four-footed 
fairy of the Rockies, 

America has no domestic animals of 
American origin ; they all' came from 
Europe, and most of them from little 
England. Why, when they possessed 
wild sheep, did they undertake the 
cost and trouble of carrying other 
sheep in little ships across the ocean ? 

The pioneer Americans needed 
woollen clothing, and there is not a 
wild sheep in the world that affords 
true wool. The sheep was domesti-, 
cated before the dawn of history, long 
before the age of writing and of 
record, and we do not know how those 


old winder men, our ancestors, first' 
evolved sheep with v'oolly fleeces. 

' The bighorn contributed nothing to 
-the solution of the problem, nor can 
we say that any existing species did. 
In the distant past-a wool-bearing 
type of sheep was evolved, but we 
have no more idea which that species 
was than if the original strain of 
animals had dropped from some 
distant planet. The bighorn has 
yielded nothing but meat and a 
leathery skin to civilisation; he has 
never come into a human fold to stay 
as visitor, friend, or servitor. His 
home is in the mountains, where March 
calls him to higher ranges, greater 
isolation, increased I safety. He lives 
today as he has lived for ten thousand 
years, unchallenged and unchanged. 

Size and picturesqueness, not fleece, 
are the outstanding characteristics of 
this noble mountain sheep. We, when 
we think of a sheep, mentally picture 
Mary’s little lamb grown rather larger, 
but the bighorns of the Rockies are as 
tall as Shetland ponies. The full-grown 
ram measures 42 inches at the shoulder, 
and that is ten and a half hands of 
horse measurement. Naturally, with 
such a name, they have superb horns : 
horns which curve backward in a noble 
sweep, a foot and a half thick at the 
base and a yard or more long, allowing 
for the curve of the horn. 

Such an armature demands a sturdy 
frame.to sustain it, and, knowing the 
height of the animal, we have only to 
learn that a bighorn’s weight is well 
over three hundredweight, which about 


When the winds of March begin 
to blow, the Rocky Mountain 
sheep go up the mountains to 
higher ranges, where, in a few 
weeks, the young will be born. 

equals the weight of two ial-stonc 
men, to realise how formidabty pro¬ 
portioned is this living wonder of the 
snowy heights. A giant gorilla weighs 
no more than a fine bighorn ram. 

The Rocky Mountains are a minia¬ 
ture world to themselves, chain upon 
chain, running from the southern 
borders of the United States right 
through Canada and on to the Arctic 
Ocean. They reveal an infinite variety 
of conditions, from the enormous 
fertile parks, of which the huge 
natural reserve, Yellowstone Park, is 
the most famous, to hundred of miles 
of barren, precipitous rock. 

Sentinel on the Heights 

The bighorns once ranged through¬ 
out the Rockies. There are areas grim 
and terrible with their evidence of 
volcanic action; but verdure has 
always crept back to the fringes of the 
desolated district, and there arc the 
bighorns too. The sheep vary with the 
scene, differing a little in size and much 
in shade. One Alaskan race is white, 
and is, with the Rocky Mountain goat, 
the only cud-chewing, animal that 
retains a white coat throughout the 
-j’car. But the typical bighorn is clad 
mainly in a hairy hide of khaki brown, 
shading into white beneath the body 
and very white round the hindquarters. 

Climbing to great heights to browse 
in perilous positions; they appoint 
sentinels to watch while the remainder 
feed. For hours a single ram-will 
remain on guard upon some skyward 
peak, watching, listening, sniffing the 
air for the approach of foes. At the 
least hint of danger they are off and 
away, and the hungry hunter finds 
the toil and effort of half a day wasted. 

Not only are the bighorns thrillingly 
skilled as climbers : they can perform 
prodigious leaps down precipices. ■ 
There are observers who declare that 
these animals will bound down heights 
of 150 feet sheer, alight head down¬ 
ward and employ their massive horns 
as shock absorbers. 

In Search of a Tonic 

Keeping in small companies in order 
to avert a concentration •which would 
be excessive for the food supply of 
their range, the sheep find a sufficient 
banquet spread for them in their high, 
rocky wilds. Winter drives them down 
to the valleys and even to the river 
levels, where for the. time being they 
share short commons with various deer. 
But they descend in summer time too, 
and that for a strange reason. 

In common with other herb-eating 
animals they feel the need periodically 
of a mineral tonic—or is it change of 
flavour ? They, like the bison, the 
antelope, and the elephant, have their 
so-called salt-licks. The salt-lick of 
the bighorn is a clay deposit at the 
‘ foot of a cliff. This is both luxury 
and medicine to the bighorn sheep. 
They devour it in huge quantities. 

There is a queer chapter for someone 
to write on earth-eating by herbivores 
and by savage peoples; the stone¬ 
swallowing of the seals, the grit-eating 
of the birds. In such, a chapter the 
splendid bighorn would merit a fore¬ 
most place, for the habit is strong in 
these fine creatures of the Rocky 
Mountains. See World Map 
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Cooks Little Shop is Under the 

Invasion of Yorkshire by the Ceaseless Tide 


SEA 


the tide into the estuary, part is the 
sediment brought down by the Ouse, 
the Trent, and other rivers flowing into 
the Humber. Sunk Island, which in 
the days of Charles Stuart was a seven- 
acre island, separated from the main¬ 
land by a channel i| miles wide, is 
f now part of the mainland and no longer 
justifies the name it bears. 

The sea gives and the sea takes 
away, and it was probably on some 
such uncertain foundation that man 
established the most famous lost town 
of Holderness, the Ravenspurn which 
comes into English history and is 
referred to by Shakespeare in that 
dramatic passage where he describes 
the.arrival of Henry Bolingbroke : • 

Sick in the world's regard, wretched and 
low, 

A poor unminded outlaw sneaking 
home .. . 

Upon the naked shore at Ravcnspitrgh. 

Henry the Fourth and the 
Hermit Who Built a Chapel 

j\JoT only did the future King Henry 
the Fourth land at Ravenspurn. 
but on his return from exile in 1471 
Edward the Fourth landed there, to 
meet with the same success as his pre- 
, decessor 72 years before. There is a 
legend that when Henry landed lie 
was met by a hermit, Matthew Dun- 
tliorpe, who was engaged in building a 
chapel here without a licence; at any 
■ rate, it is on record in'the Patent Rolls 
that Henry granted him the site of 
his chapel. The Patent Rolls for 1427 
also record the grant, which Henry the 
Sixth made to another hermit here 
' toward the completion of a beacon. 
.Ravenspurn seems to have been 
the successor of either Ravenser or 
Ravenserodd, which appear to have 
l been separate,ports here. Ravenser is 
mentioned in two. sagas in connection 
with the Battle of Stamford Bridge in 
1066 as the port from which the King 
; of Norway sailed. A record made two 
centuries later describes how on sand 
, and stones cast up by the sea William 
de Fortibus began to build a town 
“which is called Ravenesodd, and it 
is an island, the sea surrounds it.” 

A Little Town Comes Into 
History & Passes Out Again 

Ravenserodd became a free borough 
in 1299, paying £300 for its 
royal charter—a big sum for those 
days, especially when we find that Hull 
only paid a mere fraction of that sum 
for theirs. Two members represented 
Ravenser in the Parliament of 1326, 
and two warships were its portion for 
the war against Scotland in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

It was from Ravenser that Edward 
, Baliol set out to win back the throne 
of Scotland, and that a ship sailed 
south to help Edward the Third to lay 
siege to Calais. Soon, after the sea 
appears to have come into its own 
again, for the chronicler of Meaux 
Abbey wrote in 1360 that the whole 
town of Ravenserodd was totally 
annihilated by the floods of the Hum¬ 
ber and. the inundations of the great 


sea. Today not a trace remains of 
any of these ancient places with names 
so intimately associated with the 
Vikings, a raven adorning their 
banners. 

Spurn Head, most inconstant terri¬ 
tory in Yorkshire, is in the parish of 
Kilnsea, whose ancient church with 
30 houses clustered about it stood on 
the shore in 1822, the year of the old 
Ordnance Survey. Eight years later 
the tower fell with a crash, and nothing 
is left today of old Kilnsea. Owthorne 
Church, with its 12 houses, has met 
with the same fate, entirely swept 
away since the Government placed it 
on their map. Owthorne Church was 
sister church to the church less 
than a mile awav at Withernsea, the 


read : Here stood Auburn, which was 
washed away by .the sea ; Hartburn, 
washed away by the sea ; Hyde, lost 
in the sea. ... 

Aldbrough, in addition to losing Old 
Aldbrough, has lost its eastern neigh¬ 
bours Monkwell and Ringborough ; 
Hornsea looks in vain for Southorpe 
and Northorpe ; Wilsthorpe lies under 
the sea about two miles south of 
Bridlington. 

Even on the more solid coasts man 
has to struggle against the. sea to 
preserve the work of his hands. The 
very name of the village of. Staithes 
means sea-walls, and the falls of its 
cliffs jeopardised the spa waters of 
Scarborough early in the 18th century. 
Visitors to Staithes, too, will look 


fields (near Marton-in-Cleveland) and 
his occasional visits to the village 
•school, for we find that disagreement 
arose with the Staithes grocer and 
Cook’s indentures were cancelled, the 
lad being apprenticed to some Whitby 
shipowners in whose vessels he sailed 
between. Newcastle and the Baltic. 
So that it was from the little shop 
swallowed up by the sea , that Cook 
went away to the sea. 

What could be more natural than 
that the sea should want this monu¬ 
ment to the memory of the man who 
.sailed on the..waters.,on. such, trium¬ 
phant .voyages, made it safe , for all 
to sail after him, and made it possible 
for his own country to become the 
mistress of the seas ? ... 
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An air view of Flamborough Head, 
showing how the coast has crumbled 

From a photograph by Aerofiims 

tradition being that two sisters built 
them. Withernsea Church was built 
at the close of the 15th century to 
take the place of a church that had 
been swallowed up. A century later 
the storms unroofed it, and it re¬ 
mained a ruin for two and a half 
centuries, when it was restored. 

It must have been a tragic sight for 
the old inhabitants of Owthorpc as 
they watched the waves eating into 
their hallowed churchyard, washing 
out to sea coffins and the remains of 
friends they had laid there to rest. 

Many another place on this coast 
remains only as a name in some very 
old chronicle or on some local map 
of the 18th century. On one map we 


in vain for the little 
grocer’s shop where 
CaptainCookserved 
his apprenticeship, 
for it was here that 
it stood, and it has 
fallen a prey to'the 
sea which Captain 
Cook did so much 
to make safe for 
navigators. Cook’s 
father, an agricul¬ 
tural labourer, ap¬ 
prenticed him to 
the grocer when the 
boy was twelve 
years old, but 
grocery proved irk¬ 
some even after his 
earlier days of 
scaring crows in the 
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the camps a Forgotten Hero 


A Great Thing That Must 
Be Well Done j 

The decision to create camps com¬ 
bining facilities for both holidays 
and defence is a wise one, but only if 
well considered in execution. 

Properly organised, it can rid us of 
,1110 conception of camps hurriedly 
formed in times of danger, regardless of 
soil and weather, while securing the all- 
important purpose of forming holiday 
camps which may serve both health 
and education. 

Camping has greatly grown in favour, 
and it is too often carried on in un¬ 
fortunate conditions. Our land is a 
damp one, and neither young nor old 
can be parcelled out in masses without 
causing suffering and disease. If the 
thing is to be done it must be done 
thoroughly. We cannot legislate only 
for the conditions of a summer war. 
The Great War lasted over four years ; 
the next, if it comes, might last for a 
shorter or longer period. 

Practical Experience i 

Our camps must therefore be con¬ 
trived to provide efficient shelter in the 
winter. To mention this is to realise 
that it is a matter for serious expense 
and grave consideration. Summer camps 
are relatively a small matter ; war-time 
camps must have regard to all seasons. 

The National Council of Social Service 
has made a great success of its school 
camps in the Distressed Areas, and this 
is of much interest in connection with 
the Government’s experimental scheme. 
Sixteen -of the Council’s camps in 
Glamorganshire have a total accommo¬ 
dation for 4000 children, and since 1935 
nearly 150,000 children have attended 
them. The huts are of timber framing 
on concrete foundations. They are fire¬ 
proofed with interior asbestos panelling. 

The children are between 11 and 14, 
and are accompanied by their own 
teachers. They-are controlled by both 
teachers and a medical officer. Stay in 
camp is limited to a fortnight in summer 
and three weeks in the winter. 

It costs 12s 6d a child to run tire 
camps for one week. Excellent food is 
provided, and the children usually gain 
in health and strength. • 

The experience thus gained will help 
the Government in its camp experiments, 

i 

Five Generations in 
One Room 

If rooms could speak what stories 
they could tell 1 

The story of one London room from 
1711 to 1939 is to be revealed in five 
chapters at this year’s Ideal Home 
Exhibition, opening at Earl’s Court in 
April. Lady Annaly and Miss Christine 
Veasey are preparing the details. 

The drawing-room of a Hampstead 
house which may have been built by a 
pupil of Sir Christopher Wren is being 
reproduced five times. Through its 
wide window a view of the outside will 
be seen. The first of the five will show 
the room as it was furnished in Queen 
Anne style by Great-great-great-grand- 
father John, and while his bride played 
the spinet John could look out over an 
old English garden to rich meadows. 

Time moves on, and the room will be 
seen as the next generation lived in it, 
with furniture by Chippendale. Again 
the scene changes, and shows the 
Regency period; once more, and we 
come to Victorian days ; a generation is 
missed and, good fortune returning to the 
family, the old home is opened again, 
and we see the drawing-room furnished 
with every , modem convenience, such 
as a dictaphone, telephone, and tele¬ 
vision. While the room has been 
changing with the generations the out¬ 
side scene has changed too, until now, 
beyond the much smaller modern gar¬ 
den with its hard tennis court, there 
rises a block of flats. Such is progress ! 


FORERUNNER OF LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 


\Y7hile the delegates to the Palestine 
™ Commission are in London they 
should be afforded the opportunity of 
renewing memories of a wonderful 
Englishman whose name is yet a legend 
in their lands, Edward Palmer. 

His remains, collected from the desert 
where he died, lie with other illustrious 
dead in St Paul’s Cathedral. He knew 
all their languages, all their dialects, all 
their literature, all the secrets of their 
creeds and customs. 

A tiny man, an invalid who grew 
strong in the fierce, clear heat of the 
wilderness, Edward Palmer was the son 
of an impoverished Cambridge school¬ 
master, and spent his youth as a clerk 
in London. Returning to Cambridge, 
he made the acquaintance of natives of 
India and other eastern lands, and 
learned their languages with a speed 
and thoroughness no other man could 
equal. They said he learned a language 
a day : European languages, Hindustani, 
Persian, Arabic, Turkish, and many 
more, to say nothing of Romany, 
acquired by camping with gipsies. 

Admitted at last in 1863 as a poor 
scholar to Cambridge University, he 
became professor of Oriental languages ; 
he taught, he wrote grammars and 
dictionaries of strange tongues, he wrote 
plays and poems, he translated the 
beauties and wisdom of the literature 
of the East; and, to crown all, he gained 
a complete mastery of the mystery of 
hypnotism and was without equal as a 
conjuror with tricks of his own devising. 

At 29 the little invalid, rescued from 
tuberculosis, but always subject to 
asthma, turned explorer, and roamed on 
foot through Sinai, and afterwards over 
the area covered by the Israelites during 
their wanderings in the wilderness. 
Wherever Lawrence went in our own 
time the disguised Palmer had been 
before him, everywhere regarded as a 
great Syrian scholar. 

He - had wonderful adventures and 
escapes. He could speak their dialects ; 
his gipsy knowledge, his hypnotism. 


and his conjuring were great assets to 
him. Moreover, so quick and sym¬ 
pathetic was he that, as his friends said, 
he could enter into the very brain and 
heart of an Arab or a Bedouin. Great 
was his fame among the sheiks and tribes. 

In 1882, when rebellion in Egypt 
threatened the destruction of the Suez 
Canal, Palmer was the man our Govern¬ 
ment chose to go out to save it. He 
vanished from civilisation as Palmer, 
but came to life again as a magnificent 
Effendi, riding on a majestically capari¬ 
soned camel through the desert. 

No one penetrated his disguise ; all 
received him as a welcome friend. 
Sheik after sheik pledged his word not 
to harm the canal, to see that others 
did not harm it either, and to repair 
instantly any damage to it that others 
might do, despite them. 

He returned to Suez triumphant, able 
to assert that he could call every tribe 
to his aid if the need arose to defend 
the Canal.' Never had a European 
known such an extraordinary triumph 
with these powerful sons of the desert. 
But some desired a reward to dis¬ 
tribute among their tribesmen, and so, 
after a brief rest. Palmer set out afresh 
from Suez for a secret desert rendezvous, 
carrying £3000 with him. 

-He never reached his goal. Prompted 
by his enemies and by the lure of gold, 
his false guides led him into an ambush, 
where he and three other Englishmen 
who this time accompanied him were 
killed and their bodies thrown down a 
precipice and left there. 

In the following year Sir Charles 
Warren brought the criminals to justice, 
and bore the hero’s remains to England. 

In a score ef ways Edward Palmer 
was the forerunner of Lawrence of 
Arabia ; and it is by his tomb, surely, 
that our visitors from the Near East 
would be pleased to stand for a moment, 
almost within touch of the great 
Abdallah Effendi whose name and fame 
shone illustrious in their own lands 
half a century ago. 


The Crisis of the Canvas Bags 


I n order that reconstruction work maybe 
started at once in areas devastated 
by the Spanish civil war General 
Franco’s engineers need immense quan¬ 
tities of cement, and for the carriage of 
cement they must have bags, so English 
manufacturers have been invited to 
tender for the supply of five million sacks. 

It was the absence of such receptacles 
that once brought about a deadly crisis 
in Europe. Having suffered defeat in 
her war with Germany in 1870, France 
had not only to surrender Alsace- 
Lorraine to the victors but to pay an 
indemnity of 200 million pounds, the 
first instalment to be handed over almost 
at once, the remainder in three yearly 
instalments; and until payment was 
completed German troops were to occupy 
Paris. 

In February 1371 the rumour spread 
throughout Europe that the first of 
the payments would not be forthcoming 
as the city of Paris had stopped its 
contribution. That meant, apparently, 
the resumption of the war. 


An explanation was forthcoming when 
the French Foreign Minister went to 
Bismarck, the German Chancellor, and 
revealed what was happening. Paris 
had been through a terrible siege, when 
everything that could be eaten had been 
consumed and everything that could be 
used as fuel or for defence had been 
burnt or put to service, and so the Bank 
of France,through which payments had 
to be made, had no money-bags in which 
to put the indemnity. 

Bismarck ordered German manufac¬ 
turers to send as many rolls of canvas 
to Paris as were necessary to make the- 
bags. But there remained another 
difficulty: the French minister explained 
that it was the inviolable custom of the 
Bank of France to charge 7 Id for each 
money-bag, so what about the amount 
involved ? 

“We will pay for every bag,” said 
Bismarck. Paris paid for the.canvas; 
the Bank had it made into bags and sold 
these to Germany, and the matter ended 
with the delivery of the gold. 


Russian Oil For Glasgow The All-Wolf Team 


Glasgow Corporation has decided to 
use Russian oil for its big fleet of 
omnibuses. The quantity is 3,000,000 
gallons and the saving only ^573, or a 
sixteenth of a penny per gallon as com¬ 
pared with the price of British oil. It is 
not known if the oil is to be carried in 
British ships. 

A motion to give the contract for 
petrol to British companies received only 
three votes ; a motion that the order be 
divided equally between the Russian 
and the British companies was defeated 
by a big majority. 


Very soon a strange vehicle will be 
seen negotiating Boston’s winding streets, 
for on the way to pay a visit to the city 
from Ontario is a French-Canadian and 
his team of sled-drawing timber wolves. 

He is Mr Joe Lafiamme, and his team, 
hitched in pairs to a big home-made 
sledge, is one of the very few all-wolf 
teams in the world. It averages eight 
miles an hour. The wolves, whose 
coats are a fawnish brown colour, were 
captured in the Hudson Bay district 
last autumn and are gradually becoming 
used to pulling the sledge. 


A SHIP'S GREAT 
FEAT 

The Old Crew Back 

In the Tyne off Elswick lies an old 
warship of great fame, but of whose 
existence hot many people may know. 
Something is now about to happen that 
will recall her- name to the world and 
delight all sailors. 

She is HMS Calliope, surviving in 
honourable retirement as the head¬ 
quarters and training ship of the Tyne 
division of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and on the 16th of this month veteran 
sailors will climb aboard her to celebrate 
the jubilee anniversary of one of the 
finest deeds in our long annals of heroic 
navigation. 

Fifty years ago the inhabitants of 
the Samoan Islands -were at daggers 
drawn through political strife, and in 
March 1889 three American vessels of 
war and three German warships dropped 
anchor in the harbour of Apia; and 
there too went the Calliope, proud of 
what seemed her greyhound speed of 
15 knots. 

Suddenly, on March 1 6, 1889, a terrible 
hurricane broke over the islands, 
threatening all the shipping with destruc¬ 
tion. The German and American 
captains let go further anchors in the 
hope of securing their ships against the 
violence to come, but Captain Kane of 
the Calliope determined to fight his 
way out in the teeth of the storm and 
seek safety away from shore in the 
open sea. 

Riding Out the Gale 

Up came the anchors, and the stokers 
stoked as they had never stoked before. 
With all the power they raised the 
Calliope was beaten upon by such 
appalling winds, straight at her, that 
she could hardly make progress. But 
with her furnace as hot as the forge of 
Vulcan and her engines labouring, she 
grappled with her task, and prevailed. 
The deadly harbour, now a veritable 
Cave of the Winds, was cleared at last 
and the open sea reached, where the 
gale was safely ridden out. 

When the hurricane abated the 
Calliope turned again to the port, to 
find all the other warships hurled on 
shore, and 50 American and 96 German, 
sailors dead in the wreckage, while all 
the' other vessels were matchwood. 

It was in that harbour of Apia that 
Robert Louis Stevenson'dropped anchor, 
nine months afterwards, to buy an 
estate, on which he lived till his death. 

■ All who are left of the Calliope’s 
veterans will dine aboard her on the 
16th of this month in honour of the 
jubilee anniversary of their proud feat 
of valour, skill, and seamanship. While 
their old ship has. lain at her river 
anchorage they have seen another 
Calliopejskimming the seas. During the 
war we built a class of 30-knot cruisers, 
and, a great title for the name-ship, 
the Admiralty called her the Calliope. 

Weigh Your Own Letters 

It is good that the Post Office is ex¬ 
perimenting with a new type of balance 
to enable the public to weigh their own 
letters to certain places abroad for which 
the letter unit of weight is half an ounce. 

With the introduction of the Empire 
Air Mail scheme, under which all letters 
are conveyed by air at the rate of three- 
halfpence half an ounce, the need for 
weighing has greatly increased. 

The spring balances already available 
in many post offices are not sufficiently 
sensitive to weigh half ounce letters 
with accuracy, but the weight may 
always be ascertained at the counter. 
The new balances will be placed con¬ 
veniently and bear an invitation to the 
public to weigh for themselves. 

The balances are on the " yard-arm ” 
principle, and all that is necessary is to 
slide the weight indicator along until 
the yard-arm goes down. 
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Walking Through 
a Fire 

The Suit Would Not Burn 

At the Aldenham Aerodrome an old 
aeroplane no longer wanted was set on 
fire the other day. 

People from the Air Ministry and the 
War Office watched a young man in 
overalls walk i through the flames to 
fetch and carry away a dummy figure 
from the blazing cockpit. 

The rescuer was no fire walker, but 
the inventor of a new liquid which makes 
fireproof any cloth soaked in it. He had 
put on overalls thus treated for his 
rescue exhibition, and clothed in them 
came out of the fire unscathed. 

Overalls are not the only garments 
which can be made fireproof by the 
treatment. Mr Truro, the inventor of 
the liquid, had walked through a 
blazing hut in an ordinary lounge suit, 
and had come out as unharmed as if he 
had been wearing asbestos. 

Cloth of various kinds, and even 
flannelette, one of the materials most 
dangerously susceptible to fire, could 
not be set on fire even with a blowlamp, 
when they had been treated.C 

The experiments were of most interest 
to airmen, whose peril from fire is ex¬ 
treme. Insurance companies were also 
critical inspectors of the experiments. 

It seems odd that when so many 
inventions aim at preventing fire none 
has yet been applied to the inflammable 
celluloid toy. 

Wigan's Good Friend 

Wigan has lost a very good friend in 
Mr G. Christopher, whose life has ended 
in the Christopher Hospital which he 
built two years ago at a cost of £40,000. 
He was a Good Samaritan to countless 
poor people and good causes. Among 
his manj- gifts were an organ for Wigan 
Grammar School, playing-fields for 
young miners, and gifts of money to 
help distressed seamen. 


The Childre?i 

Canada's Great 
North-West 

The great North-West of Canada is 
as,big as -the whole of Europe, and if 
only-it could be developed in productivity 
and population it would solve many of 
our present-day. troubles. 

It is the terrible winter which has to 
be overcome, when the temperature may 
be over 60 degrees below zero, and for 
more than half the year all the waterways 
are frozen up. 

The discovery of radium and silver 
in the neighbourhood of the Crreat Bear 
Lake meant a good beginning, and now 
the two gold mines, the Negus and the 
Con, als'o by the Great Bear Lake, are at 
work producing enough gold to be 
encouraging. 

The chief means of communication is 
by air. Thus one development of human 
activity is the means of opening up 
another. Without aeroplanes there could 
not be much of a future for the great 
North-West. Canada is .watching things 
cautiously but hopefully. See World Map 

The Flying Housemaid 

Canada is talking about Miss May 
Bice, who is becoming well known in 
the Dominion as the Flying Housemaid. 

She arrived in Saskatchewan in 1935, 
accompanying her father, who was 
working for a mining syndicate. Her 
quick e)-e saw at once that the cabins of 
the men, most of whom were unmarried, 
needed cleaning and tidying, and she 
began scrubbing, polishing, and dusting. 
She did it all to such good purpose 
that a flying prospector operating a 
camp 30 miles off persuaded her to 
clean the houses there every Monday. 
After that offers of work poured in 
from all the camps in the neighbourhood, 
and today Miss Rice is flying here and 
there with mop and pail and duster, 
her mission in life being to make one 
corner of the world a little sweeter 
and cleaner. Did not Carlyle say it 
is work for a god ? 


s Newspaper 

A Price on the 
Kea’s Head 

Pity the kea, New Zealand’s pic¬ 
turesque mountain parrot! 

Like so many brigands of the moun¬ 
tains, it has a price on its head. In 
the Ashburton County of the South 
Island of New Zealand 3s Cd a beak is 
payable by the County Council, the 
New Zealand Government finding 2s Od 
of this sum. 

The trouble with the kea is that, 
although it feeds on grubs and insects 
in its natural state, it has turned 
brigand. The sheep farmers have con¬ 
verted its mountain domain into' sheep 
runs. Sheep die on the mountain-side, 
and the kea has come to acquire a liking 
for mutton. It was only a step farther 
for the kea to turn its sharp, beak on 
living sheep. 

Now the kea is an outlaw. The run- 
holders (as the farmers who run sheep on 
the high country are called) lose no oppor¬ 
tunities of destroying it. See World Map 

Streets Paved With Gold 

It is a pity that Dick Whittington 
could not have visited the well-known 
mining town of Kalgoorlie in Western 
Australia the other day, for then he 
might truly have believed that it is 
possible to pick up gold in a street. • 

Following recent torrential rains, 
which flooded the mines in the gold-min¬ 
ing districts and made rivers and water¬ 
courses overflow their banks, a large 
amount of gold-bearing silt and gravel 
was released,, and the flood waters 
carried this into the streets of Kalgoorlie, 
and into the gardens. As soon as the 
water had receded people were to be 
seen looking for gold in streets and 
backyards, and several housewives 
reported finding pieces of quartz with 
gold clearly visible. A number of 
nuggets were also found. One man 
found an ounce nugget, and another 
found a five-ounce nugget in the main 
street outside a picture theatre. 


II 

The Man Who 
Died on the way 

One of the First 
Americans 

Near the spot in China where the 
Peking Man, one of the earliest 
ancestors of mankind, laid down- his 
bones, another famous skull has been 
found in a cave. 

This man has not the immemorial 
antiquity of the man of Peking, who 
may be half a million years old or 
more. He lived only a mere 20,000 
to 100,000 years ago. The gap is wide, 
but this skull’s fame is not in its years, 
but in its character. Its owner may 
have been the original American. 

When America is searched for ancient 
men the results are disappointing. 
Though the continent swarms with 
remains of dinosaurs, the most ancient 
men seem to have scrupulously avoided 
residence there. The oldest skull found 
there is as much a newcomer among 
those of ancient men as the American 
Republic is among the nations. 

This skull found in a cave in the 
hillside of Choukoutien, across the 
North China plain, belonged to someone 
of the Stone Age who had learnt to 
chip flints and polish them. Literally 
by hts side was another man of that 
low-browed, heavy-jawed, Neanderthal 
race who were expelled from Europe by 
more quick-witted men. There was also 
one who might have been an Eskimo. 

But this man has a strange re¬ 
semblance in his skull to the Mongolian 
type of man who eventually migrated 
from Asia by way of the land bridge 
which then existed across the Bering 
Straits to the continent of North 
America. These Mongolians, assembled 
in North China before they, crossed. 
Many were slain, this man among them; 
but many struggled across and found 
their happy hunting grounds on the 
other side of the Pacific. They were 
the first Americans. 



SUB ARCTIC GOLD 

Although the first shaft was sunk,<Lw\f\ 
only last April in a gold mine at Jr< 
Yellowknife, onGreat Slave Lake.the 
first gold brick has just been poured. 

In the summer transport to this 
remote mine is by way of the Atha¬ 
basca and Great Slave Rivers, but 
planes provide all-seasons contact. 

See news col 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 

DRIFTING TO THE POLE 

The Soviet icebreaker Sedov, which has been^/1 
trapped in Arctic ice for two winters, has**-' 1 
^drifted closer to the Pole than any ship has 
been. Planes from Rudolph Island will take 
stores to the ship, which is expected to reach 
open water off Greenland Jay spring, 1940. 

GREENLAND 


ARCTIC 
OCEAN . 


ARCTIC FARMING 

A State farm for vegetables and cattle 
is to be established this year at Markov 
on the Chukotsk Peninsula. Ploughing 
on an experimental plot was carried on 
last year with teams of dogs, but a 
tractor is to be sent and Markov is 
also to have its first horses. 


BRITISH^ 

THE DISAPPEARING EiGLE ISLES 

Concern is being 
shown in Austria for 
the eagle, which is said 
to be disappearing 
, from its Alpine haunts. 

Only 60 eagles in 30 
eyries are known in < 
the Austrian Alps, and ! 
a new order has been * 
issued for their pro¬ 
tection. 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 

Nearly 34* million tons' 1 
of shipping passed 
through the Suez 
Canal inl938, of which 
iust over half was 
British. The total 
figure was less than 
the record for 1937, 
due chiefly to a de¬ 
crease in traffic be¬ 
tween Italy and her 
African possessions. 

CHANGING ARGENTINA 

change has been coming over 
Argentina during the past ten or 
fifteen years with a steady develop¬ 
ment of manufacturing industries. ' 

• Formerly almost entirely engaged in 
agricultural pursuits the people have 
proved adaptable to factory tasks. 



London 

AFRICA 


SEAS LINKED BY 
ROAD 

~A modern highway” 
which will be of con¬ 
siderable importance 
, to Rumaniaand Yugo¬ 
slavia is to be con¬ 
structed from the 
Adriatic to the Black 
Sea. The new road 
will go by way of 
Zagreb, Belgrade, the 
.Iron Gate, and Bucha¬ 
rest See inset map. 


NESTS FOR EATING 

The first collection of 
the edible nests of the 
esculent swift is now 
taking place in Java, 
the Philippines, and 
other East India 
islands,the nests being 
exported to China. 


PA CI FI C 
OCEAN 




A PRIMITIVE FISH 

A fish brought up from a depth of 
40 fathoms off East London has sur¬ 
prised the scientists. It is five feet 
long, has fins and scales like those 
found only in fossils, and is of a type 
believed to have been extinct for 
50 million years. 



Apia** 


AUSTRALIA 


A PARROT PEST n 

So great is thedamage done to flocks’ 
of sheep by the kea, a mountain 
parrot, in Ashburton County, New 
Zealand, that a reward of 3s 6d for 
■each kea killed is offered by the 
County Council- See news columns. 


sh burton 
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Neptune at His Scouts To Watch the Coast the depths 
Nearest To Us 


Triton His Singular Moon 

By the C N Astronomer 

The planet Neptune will be at 
his nearest to us on Monday next, 
March 13, when he will be about 
2714,970,000 miles away. 

So the next few weeks will provide 
the best opportunities for seeing this 
remote world ; though powerful field- 
glasses will be needed unless a telescope 
is available. Providing the night is clear 
and dark, a telescope of only 2 inches 
aperture will suffice. j 

Last week’s star-map indicated where 
to point the glasses or telescope, but, as 
numerous faint stars will then ■ be re¬ 
vealed, this week’s star-map shows' the 
area on a larger scale, enabling the 
observer to distinguish Neptune front 
nearby stars at any time. Being about 
eighth magnitude, and therefore near the 
limit of visibility in the glasses, Neptune 
will appear like the faintest of the stars 


+ \ 

Beta Virg/nts 


Tau / 
/ 

/ . 


The present position of Neptune (N), the broken 
circle enclosing the field of view of the glasses 
and showing stars down to eighth magnitude 

perceptible ; only the stars named on 
the map are likely to be perceptible to 
the naked eye. 

The present position of Neptune is 
indicated by the dot N, while the arrow 
shows the extent of his apparent motion 
until the end of May. After this Neptune 
will appear to reverse, and by August 
will again be near his present position. 
These movements are an additional aid 
to identifying this remote world, the 
reversing of his motion being actually 
due to perspective resulting from the 
motion of our Earth relative to that of 
Neptune. After August he will continue 
on his direct course toward the bright 
star Beta Virgin is. 

Neptune is not alone, for his strange 
moon Triton accompanies him, but as 
Triton appears of only 13th magnitude 
fairly high telescopic powers are needed 
to perceive him. Estimated to be 
between 3000 and 3500 miles in diameter, 
and so half as large again as our Moon, 
Triton is remarkably similar in being at 
an average distance from Neptune of 
221,500 miles as compared with our 
Moon's 238,840 miles from the Earth ; 
but Triton travels much more quickly 
round Neptune, completing its orbit in 
only 5 days 21 hours 3 minutes, whereas 
our Moon takes 27 days 7 hours 3 
minutes to travel round the Earth. \ 

Captured From Outer Space? 

This shows that Triton is relatively 
very much heavier in proportion to its 
size than Neptune. The reverse is the 
case as regards the Earth and Moon, 
every cubic foot of our world weighing, 
on an average, one-fifth more than an 
average cubic foot of the Moon, The 
material of about 72 worlds the size of 
ours could be placed in one the size of 
Neptune, while 3000 moons the size 
of Triton would go into his huge sphere. 
Now, owing to the relative lightness of 
the material composing Neptune, every 
cubic foot of which weighs on an average 
only about a quarter of the Earth’s, it 
is remarkable that he should possess such 
a heavy satellite. This, together with 
the high angle at which it revolves round 
Neptune and also that it travels! the 
-reverse, way to satellites generally,' 
suggests that Triton is not a moon 


Doy Scouts are to follow in the 
footsteps of their forefathers in 
the. days of great Elizabeth. 

They are to watch the coast for the 
enemy as, the fishermen did when the 
Armada was coming. One of the 
watchers bore the news to Drake as he 
played bowls on Plymouth Hoe. 

When Napoleon’s banners w'ere at 
Boulogne, once again the watchers 
manned the coast to light the beacon 
fires as a warning. The Boy Scouts are 
to be the successors of Elizabeth’s men 
and the subjects of Farmer George 
when Napoleon u'as the Dictator of 
Europe. 

They are to be watchers in times of 
peace as well as in times of national 
emergency, and are to be trained on the 
coast under the direction of the regular 
coastguards from their stations. Coast- 
watching is a science, and a full-time job. 

As a preliminary, coast - watching 
courses for Scoutmasters are to be 
arranged on Captain Scott’s old ship 
Discovery, lying off the Embankment 
near the Temple Steps, and a more 


thrilling entertainment combining in¬ 
struction with surprises cannot well 
be imagined. 

Imaginary shipwrecks will be staged 
on the flowing Thames, suspicious craft 
will glide by in the darkness, and the 
w'atchers on the banks will flash 
messages about their movements to 
headquarters on the ship. There will 
be nightwork afloat, and those who are 
to take part in it will have to be ready 
to tumble out of their bunks at a 
moment’s notice in the blackest of 
nights or the wildest of March weather. 
Altogether there will be plenty to 
do for the Scoutmasters, who have 
volunteered from all round the coast, 
from inland towns as well as seaports, 
from Birmingham and Lincoln, from 
Glasgow and the Isle of Man, from 
Cornwall and Rutland, and from a 
score of places more they are coming 
to London’s river. 

When a Troop has learnt the u'orlc 
and has four members holding a Coast 
Watchman’s badge it may become 
attached to a coastguard station. 


The Hard-Working Old Couple 


M any people are reading with pleasure 
a new book written by Mrs Elma 
Paget on her husband, Henry Luke Paget, 
Bishop of Chester, son of Sir James 
Paget the Victorian surgeon and scien¬ 
tist, and friend of countless men and 
women famous in art, science, and good 
works. 

One of his friends was Charles Darwin, 
and the bishop’s widow recalls that that 
great man’s discoveries and theories 
created grave divisions of opinion, even 
of friendships, when the new. knowledge 
was presented to an astonished world. 

But, says Mrs Paget, such differences 
never disturbed the Paget household. 
To the children “ Mr Darwin was Papa’s 
friend, and, besides that, he could lie 
so still on the lawn of his house at Downc : 
that the squirrels would run over him 
and even sit on him ! Obviously such a 
man could not be wrong." 

Nearly a generation ago another of 
the Paget sons, Stephen, a famous 
doctor and writer and a warm friend of 
the CN, wrote his own version of the 
family life, and a delightful book it is, 
a picture of happy, charming relations 
worthy to compare with the idyllic 
Darwin household. 

/ 

Parliament of Youth 

A National Parliament of Youth is to 
meet in London from March 24 to 27. 

The members are to be elected by the 
many youth societies existing all over 
the country, and the procedure will be 
based on Westminster. 

The bills to be discussed are to be 
concerned with education, youth in 
industry, Great Britain, and the League 
of Nations. These bills are being debated 
locally in advance. 

We believe that there is plenty of 
serious thought in the minds of young 
men and women of today, and this 
attempt to link its influence up with the 
real Parliament of the British Empire 
will help to nullify a widespread idea 
that Westminster is no good, and that 
something else is wanted which will get 
things done. 


Continued from the previous column 

which owes its existence to Neptune as 
our- Moon does to the Earth, but that 
Triton is a body which Neptune 
captured from outer space long ages ago. 
It appears to be a body remarkably 
similar to Pluto, the outermost planet 
of the Solar System, and as Pluto’s 
orbit crosses that of Neptune, and is in 
other ways remarkable and very different 
from the other planets of the Solar 
System, there is good reason for regard¬ 
ing Pluto also as being a body captured 
from outer space—a body which up to 
the present has" escaped being captured 
by Neptune. G, F. M. 


Sir James, their father, was one of the 
busiest men in England, with a great 
medical practice, his hospitals, his com¬ 
mittees, his philanthropies and charities, 
his learned clubs, the innumerable meet¬ 
ings at which he spoke in the promotion 
of health and happiness ; and at home 
such crowds of world-famous celebrities 
to welcome and make happy. 

He had a delightful wife, the children 
a lovely mother, and she kept a bright 
and breezy diary. When she and Paget 
were both well advanced in their seven¬ 
ties, after recounting the immense num¬ 
ber of engagements, he in public and she 
at home with him, had managed to dis¬ 
charge, she cheerily wrote, “ We really 
arc an industrious old couple. I believe 
\vc all work too hard, but we shall never 
mend now.” 

It was at the Paget dinner table that 
Darwin and Pasteur had their one and 
only meeting ; it was at that same table 
that the immortal Frenchman explained 
his work and discoveries respecting 
hydrophobia; and it was Paget who 
presided over the British Commission of 
inquiry which vindicated Pasteur, and 
by applying his teachings banished the 
dread disease from our land. 

A Walk in the Fog 

A C N reader in Vancouver sends us this 
story of a little incident that happened not 
long ago in one of the dense fogs which often 
invade the city. 

Two men were out for a stroll, but 
before they had gone very far they 
were trapped by fog. 

In the twinkling of an eye they were 
transported into a strange, unknown 
world. All sounds became muffled ; 
their only comfort was in some iron 
railings to which they clung helplessly. 
They had not the dimmest idea which 
way to turn to get home, and there 
seemed to be nothing to do except to 
wait till the fog lifted. 

Then, with the suddenness of a jack- 
in-the-box, a man shot out of the gloom. 
He was humming cheerfully to himself 
and striding along at a steady pace. 

“ Hullo, there ! " the men shouted. 
" We’re lost! ” And they asked him if 
he could tell them how to get home. 

“ I’ll take you home,” he said, and - 
off they went together. He seemed to 
know exactly where he was, and in no 
time the trio had crossed several streets, 
turned several corners, and were stand¬ 
ing outside their house. 

As they said goodbye to their bene¬ 
factor they asked him if he was sure he 
would be able to find his way home by 
himself. 

“ Why, of course,” he answered. " I 
can find my way about anywhere. You 
see, I'm blind.” 


OF SPACE 

What is There Between 
the Stars ? 

When we look up at the night sky we 
see the lamps of heaven shining like 
jewels, but they are separated by utter 
darkness, and we may well ask our- 
• selves if the vast space between the 
millions of worlds which make up the 
universe is efnpty. 

At one time it was believed to be so. 
It was thought of as a vacuum, or at 
any rate as being filled with the ether 
the scientists invented in order to 
explain how light travels from one star 
to another. We have been reading 
again the Astronomer Royal’s wonderful 
book Worlds Without End, and we find 
that Dr Spencer Jones has some amazing 
things to tell us about interstellar space. 

To begin with we learn that space is 
not a vacuum but that it has density. 
In every cubic inch of the void through 
which a myriad worlds swing in immense 
orbits are five or six atoms. This 
gives us the impression that space is 
extremely rarefied, but how rarefied 
we do not realise till we are reminded 
that the most perfect vacuum the 
physicist can produce, in his laboratory 
contains, say, 100,000 million atoms in 
every cubic inch. 

Dust in the Heavens 

When we try to think of a vacuum 
millions of times more perfect than 
any we can produce with elaborate 
machinery we may be forgiven for 
imagining that the amount of matter in 
space must be almost negligible. If 
all the atoms floating between the stars 
as the finest of fine dust could be swept 
up with a dustpan and a brush, surely 
(we might think) there would hardly be 
enough to fill a salt-cellar. 

But the incredible thing is this, that, 
although space is so nearly a perfect 
vacuum, these half dozen atoms in 
every cubic inch mount up when we 
begin to calculate the number of cubic 
inches in the entire stellar universe; 
and according to Dr Spencer Jones the 
total mass of all the interstellar gas, 
extremely rarefied as it is, is as great as 
that of the total mass of all the stars 
put together. That is to say, roughly 
speaking, if we could gather up all the 
worlds there are, planets and suns and 
nebulae and giant systems in and out of 
the Milky Way, and put them into one 
scale-pan, we should be able to balance 
them against the matter floating in 
space, if only we could gather it up. 
It has been computed that the total 
mass of this rarefied gas is to be 
expressed in tons by a figure 1 or 2 
followed by 38 noughts, say 100 million 
million million million million millions. 

A German Bullet 

A verdict of Death from Enemy Action 
was recorded at a Southwark inquest on 
Thomas Archer, who was wounded at 
Vimy Ridge in 1917. Since then he had 
been in Queen Alexandra’s Hospital, 
Worthing, suffering from paralysis, and 
was transferred to St Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, where he died four days after 
an operation. 

Poor Thomas Archer was only 42. He 
was a bright young lad when he was 
wounded 22 years ago by a German 
bullet. Let us picture him as a type of 
millions of such bright young lads. Are 
there to be millions more slain, in every 
great land in Europe ? 

Rush Hour at Pendleton 

Traffic congestion worries and annoys 
most of us, but it has made the pupils 
of Pendleton High School for Girls very 
pleased. To relieve congestion on buses 
they are starting their morning lessons a 
quarter of an hour ■ later, passengers 
having complained that when on their 
way to work they were left behind by 
buses filled with children. 
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The Picture Name 

Old Pleasantry on a 
New House 

On the stone doorway of the new 
Church House in Dean’s Yard, West¬ 
minster, the masons have a pleasantry 
of their craft as old as the Gothic cathe¬ 
drals of Canterbury or Rheinis. It is 
the old habit of carving a rebus (a 
picture-name). . 

They have inset two brown flints 
shaped like a loaf to signify the name of 
the architect, Sir Herbert Baker. Else¬ 
where on the stones a short-tailed bird 
is visible. This points to Canon Part¬ 
ridge, now Bishop of Portsmouth, the 
man behind the rebuilding scheme. 
Over the portico is a bird, which spells 
not only the symbol of peace but the 
name of the contractors, Dove. 

In the Middle Ages the masons left 
such marks on every old building of 
consequence, from cathedrals to castles, 
and just as there are jokes on the old 
wood carvings of choir' and bishop’s 
chair, so on the stone the mason was 
allowed to practise his sense of humour. 
A good many of these marks signified the 
mason’s own name; others recalled the 
name and style of the noble patron, and 
some were a compliment to the overseer. 

There are some in what is now becom¬ 
ing Portsmouth Cathedral, and was the 
old parish church ; and they exist in 
hundreds for those who know where on 
ancient buildings to look for them. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 73 the 
two neatest and correct entries were sent 
in by Marjorie Johnson, 33 Banbury 
Villas, Southflcet, Kent; arTd \V. 
Knowles, 9 Albert Road, Ripley, Derby¬ 
shire. A prize of ten shillings has been 
sent to each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Ruth Archibald, Bervie, Kincardineshire; Edna 
Bellwood, Hammersmith; Mary Brown, Winch more 
Hill; Joan Cohen, Leytonstone; Mary Cooper, 
Winscombe, Som ; Anne Deterding, Norwich ; Eric 
Wynne Evans, Bynea, nr Llanelly; Betty Fox, 
Bury St Edmunds; Eric Gildersleve, South Nor¬ 
wood; Robert Grieve, Bonnyrigg; Valerie Joyce 
Hall, Bramcote; Muriel Hind, Palmers Green; 
Dorothy Lloyd, Bebington; Audrey Lucas, Brent¬ 
ford ; Catherine McKee, Lonmay; Robert Marr, 
Blackburn ; H. J. Nicholls, Plymouth.; Geoffrey 
North, Rawtenstall; John Oxley, Sturminster. 
Newton; Pamela Price, Twickenham; Avis Reck- 
nell, Edgware ; Colin F. Sheppard, Horsforth ; Alma 
Sturney,Wa!!ington; Elsie withnefl, Salford; Pamela 
At. Worsnop,* North Harrow. 

The correct answers were : 

IF Using a road drill. 2G Scrubbing a step. 3D 
Knitting a jumper. 4E Ringing a bell. 5A Using a 
skipping-rope. 61 Speaking on the telephone. 7 H 
Sharpening a sickle. SJ Tossing a pancake. 9C Blow¬ 
ing bubbles. 10 B Painting (or varnishing) a door. 

The prizewinner whose name is 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new - 
reader and is awarded an extra 2s 6d. 

Something Like an Order 

When mother breaks a cup or a saucer 
she buys one from the shop round the 
corner, and the shopman is pleased to 
supply the order. Wc hear of an 
order for 6000 cups, saucers, glasses, 
and jugs; 3850 knives, forks, and spoons; 
and 1250 tablecloths, napkins, and tea- 
cloths. The order has been given by 
the Manchester City Council for the 
town hall extension dining-rooms. 


' 25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of IVIarch 1914 

Flying Boats. The most daring flight 
yet conceived by man is the attempt 
to cross the Atlantic, which is to be 
made in August or September. ’ The 
flight is to be made in a Curtiss flying 
boat, which is really a boat on wings. 

A waterplane is an ordinary aeroplane 
with floats for use on water, instead 
of wheels for rising from and alighting 
on earth. The CurtisS flying boat is 
different. It has a flat-bottomed boat, 
which curves up towards the front and 
also to the rear. In shape it is some-, 
what like a huge waterplane float, 
and the engine, the pilot, and the 
passenger are all in the boat itself. 


Tales of the 
Blackfellows 

Hungry John and 
Courageous Simon 

As our friend Daisy Bates has so 
often told us, the Australian aborigines 
can generally be relied upon to do 
something a little different. The latest 
stories concern two aborigines. 

One was Johnnie Tarpot, who lived 
somewhere out from Darwin. He had 
not been behaving himself and had been 
sentenced, to a short term of imprison¬ 
ment for theft. On the way to gaol he 
escaped from the constable who was 
escorting him, and for two days lived in 
the tropical jungle near the gaol. No¬ 
body could find him. 

Then, two days after his escape, 
bedraggled and weary, he walked into 
Darwin police station and gave himself 
up with the request that he " bin want 
plenty good tucker.” Hunger had got 
the better of him. When the trackers 
who had been looking for him returned 
they were told by a smiling Johnnie: 

“ Plenty tucker belonga gaol. Boss.” 

The other tale concerns a native’s 
courage. A 35-year-old native shepherd 
named Simon was in charge of a flock of 
2000 sheep, and was camped with his 
aboriginal companions near Albany. 

The water at that part of the coast 
is alive with fish, particularly salmon, 
and the aborigines, adept with spears, 
caught their fish by spearing it. The 
salmon are also sought by hordes of 
sharks, which come in close to the shore. 
One day Simon was standing waist deep 
in water; when a shark attacked him. 
They began a fierce fight, the native 
defending himself with supreme' courage, 
his only weapon a slender spear. With 
his fourth thrust Simon succeeded in 
driving his spear through the shark. 
By this time his companions arrived, 
and they eventually killed the shark and 
dragged it triumphantly up the beach. 

School Broadcasts 

Here are details of the programmes 
for the School Broadcasts for next week. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Rose Culture: by C. F. 
Lawrance. 2.30 Preparatory Concert 
Lessons—Nature Music : by J. W. Horton. 
Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 

11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—New Land for 
Old. 2.30 Great Writers of English—Oliver 
Goldsmith : by Stephen Potter. 3.0 
Orchestral Concert. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History—The 
Story of Visby: by E. A. Craddock. 
2.30 The Sizes of Animals and Plants : 
by H. Munro Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 Senior Geography— Plant 
Friends and Foes (Saltbush, Bottle Tree, 
Mallee, and Pricldy-Pcar) : by George 
Berrie. 2.5 Nature Study—It is Time to 
Get Up : by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 British 
History—The Declaration of Independence: 
by Frank Birch. 

Friday, 2.5 A Travel Talk — White 
Elephants of Siam : by F. McDermott. 

2.45 Junior English—Stories suitable for 
Puppet Plays. 3.10 Topical Talk. 3.35 
Talk for Sixth Forms—Foreign Affairs. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii and 11.45 As National. 
2.5 Round the Village—The Policeman ; 
by John R..Allan. 2.30 and 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday, 11.5 'Speech Training for 
Juniors—Sound L again: by Anne H. 
McAllister. 2.30 Biology—The Problem of 
Waste : by R. C. Garry. 

Thursday, 11.0 Intermediate French. 
2.5 Music—Using both Ears : by Herbert 
Wiseman. 2.40 The Family Tree of Plants : 
by R.J. D- Graham. 3.5 Scottish History 
—-The Gallant Montrose ; by J. M. Smith. 
Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography 
(South Africa—3, A- Rhodesian Tobacco 
Farm): by Catherine P. Snodgrass. 2.45 
Junior English—Moods . in Prose: by 
Mrs A. M. Henderson. 


Here it is-A B OQ k Club for 

Boys and Girls! 

CHILDREN’S 

BOOK 

CLUB 

Members Buy Books Published 

at Tb, 1CP6, 12'6 and 15'- 


FOR 


F 


2 7 6 


EACH 


ORMED with the approval and support of parents and 
educational authorities throughout the country, the Children’s 
Book Club is certain to appeal to every reader of the Children’s 
Newspaper. This new Book Club offers every child the oppor¬ 
tunity of building up a first-class library of worthwhile books at 
only a fraction of the normal cost. Each alternate month, 
members of the Children’s Book Club receive a specially selected 
book, printed on good quality paper and bound in the Club’s 
own special sturdy cloth binding with an attractive illustrated 
jacket. AND ALTHOUGH THE ORDINARY EDITIONS OF 
THESE BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED AT 7/6, 10/6, 12/6 OR EVEN 
15/-, THE PRICE TO MEMBERS OF THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 
CLUB IS ONLY 2/6 EACH. Fiction and non-fiction, tales of 
courage and adventure, the fascinating story of the world in which 
we live, and the marvels of modern science—all these will be 
included in the books selected by the Club ; all of them 
interesting and enjoyable ; all of them books which you will 
want to read and treasure for many years to come. Fill in the 
enrolment form below— today ! 

NO MEMBERSHIP FEES 

It costs nothing to belong to the Children’s Book Club. There is no 
membership fee or subscription. A member's sole responsibility is an 
agreement to purchase the selections of the Children’s Book Club for 
a minimum period of six months, to pay for same on receipt, and to give 
not less than four weeks’ notice of termination of membership. 

THE FIRST (FEBRUARY) SELECTION 

The Children’s Book Club makes its bow by selecting as its first (February) 
choice, “The Far-Distant Oxus,” by Katharine Hull and Pamela Whitlock. 
It is a book by children, for children, and about children—the exciting story 
of an adventurous holiday spent in a farmhouse. Published by Jonathan Cape 
at 7/6, this wonderful book is offered to MEMBERS OF THE CHILDREN'S 
BOOK CLUB ONLY for 2/6. 

THE SELECTION COMMITTEE 

MR. S. P. B. MAIS MISS HELEN SIMPSON 
MR. W. A. FOYLE 

THE CLUB’S PATRONS : Angela Brazil, Rcsita Forbes, The Marchioness 
of Headfort, Jan and Cora Gordon, Daphne du Maurier, Marjorie Bowen, 
Cecil Roberts, Sir Harold Bellman, Mary Proctor, T. F. Powys, Compton 
Mackenzie, Joan Penelope Cope, G. E. Bridges, Russell Thorndike, Jane 
Withers, Professor Winifred Cullis, Ursula Bloom, Lillian Barker, Dennis 
Wheatley, The Baroness Orczy, Arthur Rackham. 


... ENROL TODAY, OR GET YOUR PARENTS TO—MANY .... 
GROWN-UPS HAVE ALREADY DONE SO! 

To the Secretary, The Children’s Book Club, 

117, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 

I wish to become a member of The Children’s Book Club, and agree to purchase the special 
edition of the selected book issued each alternate month to members at a cost of 2/6 
(postage extra outside London Area) and to pay for the same on receipt. I agree to continue 
my membership for a minimum*period of six months (i.e. three books) and thereafter until 
countermanded. In the event of my wishing to discontinue my- membership, I agree to 
give four weeks’ notice after the first six months. 

N.B.—The Children’s Book Club is not a library subscription 
scheme. THE BOOKS REMAIN THE MEMBER’S PROPERTY. 


Name in full . 

(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 


C. Newspaper, 


Address ... 

YOU NEED SEND NO MONEY 

but to save time and money, you may send a twelve-monthly (6 books) subscription of 
*17/6 (all foreign currency accepted). You will then receive The Children’s Book Club 
selections, one each alternate month for twelve months, postage and packing free to any 
part of the world. The cost to the general public would be about £3 3s. 

* To Subscribers in the London postal area, 15s. You may enrol through your usual 

bookseller. Issued by VV. & G. Foyle Ltd. (W. A. Foyle, G. S. Foyle) 
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THE BOY FROM BALTA 




By 

T. C. Bridges 


1. The Wolf Dog 

• ‘ ; ; CHAPTER 1 ! 

First Aid For Fang . 

“ LIcv there, stop !” , . ' j 

" The boy to whom this order was 
addressed pulled up and faced another 
lad rather older than himself, ■ who had 
stepped out from behind a tree at the side 
of the road. The two stared at one another. 

: Small wonder, for no two boys were 
ever more different. The younger was tall, 
slim, with very fair hair, a' clean-cut face, 
and intensely blue eyes. He wore shorts, a 
shirt open at the throat, and a pair of canvas 
shoes. The elder, who had -given' the warn¬ 
ing, was short and stocky, had red hair, a 
snub nose, and his eyes were greenish grey. 
He was dressed in dirty brown overalls. 

The younger boy spoke first. “May I 
inquire why you request me to stop ? " 

The other’s eyes widened.Lumme, you 
do talk fine, don’t you ? ” j 

" I endeavour to speak good English," 
replied the fair-haired boy; “ but you have 
not informed me why I may not proceed." 

“ My English ain’t as good as yours,” 
said the red-haired boy, " but I reckon it’s 
good enough to explain that if you pro¬ 
ceeds you’ll likely get killed. Pangs is 
loose and, sure as my name is Ted Tormer, 
he’ll eat you alive.” - | 

“ I do not understand. Who and what is 
Fangs ?", 

“ Fangs is a husky dog, half wolf, and a 
proper terror. Some ways he got: out of 
his cage in our show and bit Jack Jupp 
something cruel. , He’s somewhere in this 
little wood just over the hill, and the boss, 
Mr Corbett, told me to stop anyone from 
gding through afoot.” 

" Is Mr Jupp seriously injured ? ” the 
younger boy asked. 

“ You bet he’s injured. Fangs chewed 
chunks out o’ him. The doctor’s with him 
now.” • • j 

" I am in search of a doctor. I have come 
from Crinan Cove to fetch one.” 

“ You come from Crinan ! Seven mile, 
ain’t it ? ”, 

“ I should imagine that is about the 
distance. It has taken me nearly an hour.” 

Ted Tormer stared. " Seven mile in less 
than an hour, and all uphill! ■ Say, who are 
you, anyway ? " 

“ My name is Colin Carne,” said the 
younger boy simply. “ I came from the 
island of Balta this morning with our 
serving man, Duncan Macbain. Our boat 
was wrecked and Duncan was hurt. I fear 
his right arm is broken. I have left him 
at the cottage of a shepherd named Andrew 
Fraser, who told me that I should find a 
doctor in Whitebridge.” 

“ And you’ve run seven mile after being 
shipwrecked,” said Ted, looking at Colin 
with sudden respect. " Seems like you 
keeps yourself proper fit.” 

- “ .My uncle taught me to take care of my 
body,” Colin answered gravely. He paused 
a moment, then went on. “ I am not 
afraid of dogs. If you will permit me I 
will proceed.” 

" You can take.it from me.I ain’t doing 
any permitting,” said Ted. " It won’t be 
long afore they gets Fangs, and I reckon 
the doctor’ll take you back-in his car.” 

“ Do .you mean a motor-car, Mr Tormer ? 
That will be very- interesting, for I have 
never ridden in one.” - ; • 

Ted’s eyes bulged. " You’re kidding me." 
“ Kidding you ? A kid is a young goat. I 
do not understand. But it is true that I 
have never been in a motor-car. You must 
understand I have lived on Balta all my 
life where there are no motor-cars.” 

Ted ran his fingers through his rough 
hair. “ You’ll be telling me next you never 
Teen in a train ? ” 

“ I have never even seen one.” j 
" Lumme ! ” gasped, Ted. “ What about 
wireless ? ” 

"Ah; that is different- My uncle had a 
very fine set and I have listened to pro¬ 
grammes from all parts of the world. Some 
day I hope to see London and other, wonder¬ 
ful cities from which I have heard music 
' and talks.” 

Ted shook his head. 

“ You are a rum.un,” he said. 

“ Ted, you there ? ” The harsh shout 
came from among the trees on the crest of 
the slope. j • 

" I’m here,” replied Ted. 

“ Come along up and be sharp about it,” 
was the'order. 

" That’s Big Beddoes,” said Ted: quickly. 
“ I got to go. Stick around and I’lJ be back 
soon.” He ran off, leaving Colin; alone. 

Colin waited for quite five minutes, but 
there was no sign of Ted or of anyone else. 
At last he moved on slowly. A-few steps 


and he was between trees growing thickly 
on each side of the narrow road, but still 
nobody in sight. Colin decided to push on. 
He knew that Duncan must be suffering and 
was anxious to get the doctor as soon as 
possible. As for the dog, it was hard to 
believe that any dpg, even if half-wolf, could 
be as bad as Ted” made out. 

. Colin passed the crest of the hill and 
walked on down the far slope with his light, 
springy 3tride. The trees were alders and 
birches, and here and there were open 
spaces. In one of these was a great patch of 
wild raspberries, and Cohn caught a slight 
movement in the. thicket. 

He went up quietly, then stopped short. 
A dog lay there, licking a wounded paw. It 
was a magnificent brute, black and mouse 
grey in colour, with a massive head and 
pricked ears. Colin saw blood on its foot, 
and instantly forgot that this was the 
terrible Fang. To Colin all animals were 
friends. He went straight to it. 

Had anyone been there to watch they 
would have been paralysed with ■ terror, 
expecting each instant that the fierce dog 
would spring upon the boy and tear his 
throat out. Fang raised his great head. A 
growl rumbled deep in his throat. Had 
Colin hesitated or shown any-sign of fear that 
would have been the end of him. 

But Colin was not afraid. The dog knew 
it, and as Colin laid a hand on his head 
the growl died and he lay perfectly still. 

CHAPTER 2 

Colin Tells His Story 

Cittixg down beside Fang, Colin gently 
^ took up’ the hurt paw. At onCe he saw 
that a piece of rusty iron wire was bedded 
in the pad. 

“ No winder you were cross. Fang,” lie 
said, as he took hold of the exposed end 
and, with one quick motion, drew it out. 
Fang winced slightly, then began licking 
the paw again. “ That is the best thing 
that you can do,” said Colin. 

For a minute or two he sat beside the dog 
stroking its rough back, then suddenly 
Fang raised his head, his eyes glowed, and 
his growl was terrifying. Colin, looking 
round, saw a huge man striding towards 
him, carrying a double-barrelled gun. 
Seeing Colin, the man stopped short, and 
a look, of extreme amazement crossed his' 
heavy face. 

" Get out of that, boy ! ” he ordered. 
" Stand clear. I’m going to shoot the mur¬ 
dering brute.” 

Colin rose to his feet and stood between 
the man and the dog. 


" You will not shoot him,” he answered. 
" The dog is not dangerous any longer.” 

“ A lot you know about it," snapped the 
other. " Do as I say and quick about it." 
Colin was" startled/for this was the first 
. time in his life that anyone had ever spoken 
to him in such a tone. But this feeling only- 
made him more determined to protect Fang. 

“ I shall hot move,” lie told the big man. 
" You will have to shoot me before you 
shoot this poor dog.” 

Big Beddoes’s face went crimson with 
rage. He took a step forward. 

" What’s all this about ? " 

Another man, not as tall as Beddoes, but 
equally broad, came out of the wood on 
the far side of the road. He had a big nose,, 
jutting qhin; and shaggy brows almost hid 
his grey eyes. He saw Colin with his hand 
on the great dog’s head, and stopped as 
suddenly as Beddoes had done. 

Beddoes spoke in a voice thick with rage. 

“ It’s this brat, Mr Corbett. He won't 
move to give me a chance to shoot the 
murdering brute.” 

Corbett paid no attention. 

He was staring at Colin and the dog as if 
he could not believe his eyes. 

" How in the name of sense did you do 
it, boy ? I’ll lay you’re the first that ever 
put a hand on Fang." 

" That, sir, is because Fang has not been 
properly treated,” Colin answered. He held 
up the piece of wire. " The dog had this 
in his foot and was in great pain. It seems 
to me to be unfair to shoot a dog under such 
circumstances.” 

“ And you took that out of Fang’s foot ? ” 
exclaimed Corbett. “ Boy, you’re a wonder.” 

" I do not think that there is anything 
wonderful about it,” Colin said. " If, sir, 
you are the owner of the dog I should like 
to be assured of his safety.” 

, “ Gosh, boy, you talk like a professor ! 

Yes, I own the show. Do you reckon you 
could take Fang back to the circus ? ” 

“I feel positive I can do so if I am not 
interfered with.” 

Corbett turned to Beddoes. " I’m giving 
Fang another chance. You clear out, 
Beddoes, and get back to the big tent,” 

Beddoes scowled. ” You'll be sorry,” he 
growled. 

" That's my look-out,” returned Corbett 
curtly. " Anyway, you ought to have 
known better than to leave the beast with 
that wire in his foot. Make any animal mad. 
Go on back. The dog don’t like you.” 

Beddoes’s face was a mask of fury, but 
he obeyed. 

" He’s a good worker," Corbett said to 
Colin when.the other was out of hearing, 

, “ but he has a rotten temper." 

“ He appears to be somewhat irascible,” 
said Colin. “ Now 1 , if you please, sir, we will 


THE LAUGH IS ON JACKO 


J acko ran up the steps of Chimp’s 
house and beat a terrific tattoo 
on the knocker. 

“ Stop that! ” cried Chimp, flinging 
open the door. “ The Pater’s ill.” 

“ Sorry," said Jacko. “ Is he bad ? ” 
“ Well, not really. But I’ve got to 
fetch some medicine from the surgery.” 

“ I'll go with you,” said Jacko. And 
presently off they went 


" You couldn’t,” declared Chimp. 

"Watch me,” said Jacko; and, fling¬ 
ing himself flat, he wriggled forward, on 
and on till his shoulders were wedged 
against the earth. 

“ Told you ! ” jeered Chimp. 

Which made Jacko so wild that he 
made a tremendous effort and went in 
a bit farther. But that was as much as 
he could do. 



Jacko was stuck. Stuck fast! 


" Let’s go across the fields,” suggested 
Jacko. “ It’s no farther.” 

It wasn’t, much. But there was a lot 
to interest them on the way. 

“Just look at the rabbits,” said 
Chimp. “ The bank’s fairly covered 
with them.” 

“They make whopping big holes,” 
said Jacko, going up for a closer in¬ 
spection. " I could get inside this one.” 


" If you aren’t careful you’ll get 
stuck,” laughed Chimp. 

He was stuck. Stuck fast! 

“ Get me out! ” spluttered Jacko, 
who by, this time had properly got 
the wind up. 

“ Stop kicking and I'll try,” promised 
Chimp. 

A mighty pull and Ja.cko was out. 
And a pretty sight he looked ! 


proceed. I have come from Crinan to fetch 
a doctor.” 

" From Crinan ! Why, you’re the lad Ted 
Tormer’s been telling me about. Lived on 
an island all your life, he said.” 

" On Balta, sir." Colin turned to Fang. 
“ Come, Fang,” he said in his quiet voice, 
and the great dog rose and followed 
obediently. 

' Corbett fell into step, and as the two 
walked together down the long slope Colin 
told his new friend of his life on Balta with 
his uncle, Dr Gilbert Carne, and their 
serving man, Duncan Macbain. 

" Duncan,” Colin said, “ is deaf and dumb, 
and Uncle Gilbert did not permit me to 
visit the mainland. So until today, when 1. 
was obliged to come ashore for stores,-I have 
never spoken to any other person except 
once or twice to fishermen in passing boats.” 

_ Again Corbett gazed at Colin as if lie 
could not believe his senses. 

“ Of all the rum starts I ever heard, this 
beats all. I take it your uncle is dead ? " 

“He was drowned two days ago while 
bathing,” Colin answered in a very low voice. 
" Without doubt cramp seized him." 

" And what do you reckon to do now ? ” 
Corbett asked kindly. 

“ I must go back to Balta.” 

" But your boat’s bust.” 

Colin looked puzzled, then his face cleared. 

“ Wrecked—yes. But we have a second 
boat at Balta.” 

• “ What about cash ? Did the old gentle¬ 
man leave you enough to carry on ? ” 

“ He had a pension, but he left between 
seven and eight pounds in his desk. I have 
the money with me." 

Corbett shook his head. “That won't 
last long, son. Haven’t you any relations ? ” 

“ My parents died when I was very small, 
but I have heard Uncle Gilbert speak of 
cousins named Pearce who live in London, 
in a part called Kensington.” 

"That won’t help a lot, Colin. There’s 
maybe half a million people in Kensington. 
Here’s the show,” he went on, pointing to 
a great white tent which stood in a field 
just outside the town. " If you’ll put 
Fang in his cage I'll see about the doctor.” 

Colin’s eyes were wide as, leading Fang, 
he followed Corbett into the tent. Animals 
that he had read and dreamed of, but never 
seen, were in cages all around. Men and 
girls, busy at various jobs, stopped and 
stared, and he heard amazed exclamations 
on all sides. Fang went quietly into his 
cage, and Colin asked Mr Corbett for a 
bandage and antiseptic to dress the paw. 

“ I'll send them right along," said the 
owner of the circus. So Colin went into the 
cage with Fang, and at once a small crowd 
collected to gaze at the two. Ted came 
hurrying. 

" Here’s the stuff, Carne," he said. 
** Gosh, boy, but you're a wonder! ” 

Colin set to work on Fang's paw. The 
great dog hardly moved while he bathed, 
cleaned, and bandaged the wound. The spec¬ 
tators watched in breathless silence. When 
Colin had finished a little gasp went up. 

" The kid’s.a marvel,"-said a solemn little 
man who was actually a clown. 

- Suddenly Fang sprang up, his head and 
shoulders bristled to twice their natural 
size, his eyes glared with hate, and he snarled 
hideously. Ted went pale. 

“ Come out o’ that, Colin," lie called 
urgently. " The brute’ll kill you.” 

Colin rose to his feet and stood steady 
as a rock. 

“ Fang is not angry with me,” he said in 
a voice loud enough for all to hear. “ It is 
Mr Beddoes whom he fears.” - 

“Fears, does he?" shouted Beddoes, 
pushing forward. " He’ll fear me a lot more 
before I’m through with him.” He cracked 
a whip as he spoke. The man was half drunk. 

“ You’re through with him now.” 

The speaker was Corbett, who had just 
come into the tent. "You’re through with 
me too. Get your money and get out.” 

Beddoes’s great fists clenched. But 
Corbett faced him, unafraid, and after a 
moment the huge bully Turned and slunk 
out. Corbett came up to the cage. 

“Colin,” he said, “ the-doctor is ready 
to start. Do you want to go with him ? ” 

Colin looked longingly at the great husky. 
" I do not like leaving Fang, sir, but f 
must of course go with the doctor.” 

” How’d you like to come back here, 
son ? ” Corbett asked. 

Colin’s face lit up. “ Oh, if that were 
possible it would delight me.” 

“ Might delight some of the rest of us,” 
said the circus man dryly. He turned to 
the others. “What do you say, boys? ”, 
The little clown spoke up. 

“ The answer, boss, is in the affirmative.” 

"So say we all,” came a shout, and as 
Colin came out of the cage a dozen hands 
were stretched to meet his, and he felt such 
happiness as he had never known in all 
his life 
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Your Childs Life- 
Beyond rhe Price 
of Pennies 



There is danger in‘saving 
on Home Remedies - 
Ask Your Doctor 

One point on which all doctors, nurses and 
child welfare experts agree is — Never 
give your child unknown remedies without 
asking your doctor first. 

All mothers know, this, but not all prac¬ 
tise it. Often the 1 instinct to save a. few 
pennies by buying “ something just as 
good ” overcomes their caution. 

So when your little one has an upset 
stomach, is sick and bilious, get ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia.’ Then you can rest assured 
that you have the safest and best antacid 
that money can buy. 

Prescribed by doctors and used by 
nurses, ' Milk of Magnesia ’ is the ideal 
preparation for a child. It sweetens a sour 
stomach in a few minutes. It cools the 
blood.and gently regulates the bowels as 
nothing else can. 

Many mothers find ' Milk of Magnesia * 
brand Tablets handy. Their pleasant 
mint flavour appeals very strongly to 
children, who take them eagerly. 

Obtainable everywhere. 

‘Milk of Magnesia’ 1/3 and 2/6 (Treble Size) 
Also ‘Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets 6d., 1/-, 
2 /- and 3 / 6 . 


‘MILK OF 


MAGNESIA! 

V. /:: /' . (Regd) 


1 Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia* 



How would you like to knit a lovely present for 
daddy, mummy or your school-chum ? Well, 
even a very little girl can make a “ pixie ” hood 
for herself, a scarf or shawl, a “Dusky Sue” 
tca-cosy, and “ Bunny ” bed-room slippers, and 
there are such.hostsof other jolly knitted things. 
It tells you all about them, and exactly how 
to do it, in this 13 ESTWAY book. 

B ESIW KNITTING 
BY YOUNG FOLK 

KNITTING BOOK No. 51 

6 H at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or 7 d post free 
(Home or Abroad ) from BESTWAY, Bear Alley , 
Farringdon Street , London, E.CA. 
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! You Who Know I 

I TheCN... I 

i ... need not be told that it is a paper which § 

| deals with all the news that really matters ... | 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in f 

| its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man . § 

| or woman, who reads the C N regularly stands out | 

| above the crowd as well-informed concerning the | 

| affairs of the world today. | 

| . K N0WINGth is, would you not wish to introduce | 

| the paper to a good friend ? Please pass this | 

| copy on when you have finished with it and show 1 

| your friend the Order Form below, which should § 

| be filled in and handed to a newsagent. = 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 


Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


§ If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in S 

= the world for lisa year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The |j 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.CA |j 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiMimiiimimmiiiiitiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiminiiimiimiiimimmniniiiH 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by 
Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment; 


ft 




‘Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays Oar Way 
—BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND! 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO-The Secretary, 

The Little Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, E.2. 


1#S£ 


REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Elisabeth 


Recommended by children’s 
hospitals as specially 
nourishing: and wholesome. 



HOW TO KEEP 

Children's Hair Lovely! 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with ‘ Danderine.' 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that's needed. 
Waves "set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
•Danderine’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. 

Of Chemists and Stores 1/3, 2/6 and A/6. 

‘Danderine 

FOR THE HAIR 


||:| All enquiries concerning advertisement -space 
H in this publication should be addressed to : 
H The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
j.J NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
j j London, E.C.4, 


BREAKFAST-TIME 

and breakfast do not always coincide in very poor 
homes in East London. Please help us to give 52,000 
hungry children a good free breakfast this winter. 

Vr The cost is 3d. each. £1 pays for 80. -At 

R.S.V.P. to Rev. Percv Ineson, Superintendent, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Brcmley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l 


J¥ 13 W 

BRITISH EMPIRE 
STAMP APPROVALS 
NOW READY 

VVc’rc never satisfied ! Stanley Gibbons’ Approval 
Sheets are already the finest in the world, but wo 
are now making them even better. The whole of the 
British Empire Sheets are being rearranged and 
improved. Below you will find a list of the first of 
the new sheets. Write to-day, asking for those you 
would like to see. Remember, you get real value for 
money with all Stanley Gibbons’ Approvals—and 
there are many stamps at a penny or only a few 
pence each. 

C A 1 Aden to Australia (1) > 

C B 1 Australia (2) to Basutoland 
C B 2 Bechuanaland to Br. Honduras (1) 

C B 3 Br. Honduras (2) to Canada (1) 

C C 1 Canada (2) to Cayman Is. (1) 

C C 2 Cayman Is. (2) to Cyprus (1) 

C E 1 Cyprus (2) to Egypt (t) 

C F 1 Egypt (2) to Gibraltar (1) 

CGI Gibraltar (2) to Hong Kong (1) 

C I 1 Hong Kong (2) to India (Gwalior) (t) 

C I 2 India (Gwalior) (2) to Iraq (1) 

C I 3 Iraq (2) to Jamaica (1) 

C K 1 Jamaica (2) to Malta 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Dept. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Children's Newspaper 
'will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
foi lls a year. See below. 



March n, 1939 


Every Thursday 7 2d 


Arthur Mee's Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Rather Gloomy 
What letter of the alphabet 
Is always sad and quite upset ? 
I'll tell you now—the letter S 
Is always, always in distress 1 

Hidden Precious Stones 

I N each of the following 
sentences the name of 1 a 
well-known precious stone is 
concealed. 

Shy Erica met hysterical 
Joan in the High Street. 

On the hilltop a zebra was 
silhouetted against the sky. 

Some people try to rub you 
the wrong way 7 . ' 

It is not easy trying to stop 
a leather ball.. Answer next week 

Tongue Twister 

JfRANCiS Ffibble figured on a 
Frenchman’s filly : 

Did Francis Fribble figure on a 
Frenchman’s filly ? 

If Francis Fribble figured on a 
Frenchman’s filly, 

Where’s the Frenchman’s filly 
Francis Fribble figured on ? 


Ici on Parle Fran$ais 



In the Countryside Now 


The Wheafear is oac of the 
earliesT summer imgranlS; and 
will be seen or the end of the 
month on moors and open 
spaces.conspicaocis- 
in. ifs black, 
grey, and 
white 
plumage 




In looking for 
insects always 
search the northern 
Sides of free frcinUs 
for they do not 
like the son 
or rain 
The Parple 
Thorn moth is 
one example 
To be foand 
tn March. 


Wild Cherry 

or 6ean 
blossoms may 
be expected 
this month. 
There is a 
fragrance 
about" the 
floorers oihich 
does not lead 
one To expect" 
the exceedingly 1 
bitter fruit's 
that follocj. 



The Freshwater Crayfish, 
So like fha lobster, is 
now oaT of its mud-pock, 
seeking, both living and 
c dead prey cohea 
the Temperature 
rises 



Le cheval La nursery Un animal 
a bascule 

rocking-horse nursery animal 
Nous avons un grand cheval 
bascule dans notre nursery, et 
ties images de drdles d’animaux 
tout autour des murs. 

We have a big rocking-horse in 
our nursery, and pictures of funny 
animals all round the walls. 

The Author to the Poet 

y\N amateur poet having 
sent to a famous author 
•a poor poem on the River 
Dee, the author replied: 

Had I been U, 

And in the Q, 

As easy ’twould have been to B, 
I’d let you C, 

While sipping T, 

Far better lines upon the D. 

The Will and the Way 

What is the difference be¬ 
tween perseverance and 
obstinacy ? 

One is a strong will and the 
other a strong won’t. 

Brightening Wall-paper 

]Jran is an excellent medium 
for cleaning and brighten¬ 
ing walls. 

Apart from fading, much 
discoloration ' of wall-paper 
is due to the accumulation 
of particles of dust; and 
these can be quicklj 7 re¬ 
moved by rubbing the paper 
with new bran placed on a dry 
sponge. As the work proceeds 
the good effect soon becomes 


evident. Spread paper along 
the base of the wall to catch 
the bran, and do not use any 
one lot of bran after it begins 
to look dirty. 

What Happened on Your Birthday - 
March 12. Bishop Berkeley 
r born. 1685 

13. Joseph Priestley bom .1733 

14. John Russell, 1st Earl of 

Bedford, died . : . . 1555 

15. Julius Caesar assassinated 

in Rome . . . .BC44 

16. Caroline Herschel bom . 1750 

17. Marcus Aurelius died . 180 

18. Sir Robert Walpole died 1745 

j A Queer Sum 

(Jan you take 45 from 45 and 
let 45 remain ? This is 
how it is done. 
9 +S+ 7 + 6 + 5 + 4 + 3 + 2+1 -=45 
1 + 2 + 34 - 4 + 5 + 6 + 7 + 8+9 —45 

8 + 64 - 4 + 1 + 9+7 + 5 + 3+2 — 45 



Is This Your County ? 



'7e w of us know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do you 
know this one ? Answer next week 

; Masculine and Feminine 

Jn England rivers all are males— 
For instance, Father Thames. 
Whoever in Columbia sails 
Finds them Ma’amselles or Dames; 
For there the softer sex presides, 
Aquatic, I assure ye ; 

And Mrs Sippi rolls her tides 
Responsive to Miss Souri. 


Poser 

On Friday night, if we Satur¬ 
day 7 longer, would it be 
Sunday ? 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mercury and 
Saturn are in the west, Uranus 
is in the south¬ 
west, and Nep¬ 
tune in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east and 
Mars is in the 
south. The 
picture shows the moon as it may 
be seen at eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning, March 12. 

Queer Arithmetic 

J AM no sweep, yet oft you see 
On chimney-top my fonn, 
Where I still keep my piace on high 
In spite of wind and storm. 

Curtail me, on the earth I stand, 
Most useful, 1 am sure ; 

The source of dainties to the sick 
And profit to the poor. 

Curtail again, though one before, 
Now many I shall be ; 

Curtail again, and, still but one, 

A hundred you shall see. 

Answer next week 

Lightweight 

\\ y iricn is the heavier, the full 
or the new moon ? The 
new moon, because the full 
moon is a great deal lighter. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Puck’j Fun Fair 
Handkerchief Trick —The secret is 
to fold your arms, pick lip the ends of 
the handkerchief, and then unfold 
your arms. The handkerchief will then 
be knotted. 



Missing Animal— Pig -f cape — pipe 
4- RAZOR + NEST — CRANE + BELL — 
ORB -f- ROPE — STROP = GAZELLE. 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


1 

2 

3 

4 


5 


6 


7 

8 

9 

lO 

u 





t2 
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/4 




15 




16 
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33 
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35 




36 

37 
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39 




40 
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43 




Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. A gnawing animal. 
G. An arbiter. 11. Ranks between 
viscount and marquis. 12. This will not 
mix with water. 14. Self-satisfied. 
15. ‘To enlarge by addition. 16. A 
merry frolic. 18. A Latin preposition 
denoting through or by. 19. Female 
rabbit. 20. Every one. 21. To sink in 
the middle. 23. lf 2 0. 26. A grain plant. 

28. An animal's lair. 30. People. 
31. A spherical body. 32. Our continent. 
34. Notwithstanding. 37. Ancient 
Roman copper coin. 38. To triumph. 
39. Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire.* 40. Accomplish,' 
41. Royal Tank Corps.* 42. Prepares 
for publication. 43. Recompense. 

Reading Down. 1. Marshland grasses. 
2. A tree. 3. A boat which clears beds 
of rivers. 4. Electric light.* 5. The 
summit. 6. A tree which yields rubber. 
7. Something added to a letter.* 8. To 
entreat. 9. To regret. 10. A heron. 
13. Enraged. 16. To fasten with needle 
and thread. 17. Organ of hearing. 
22. Parched up. 24. To correct. 25. To 
decree. 27. To take up one’s abode. 

29. This moment. 31. Officer of the 
Order of tfiS British Empire.* 32. A 
head of corn. 33. Article of food baked in 
a dish. 35. Pounds.* 36. Part of the foot. 


Tates Before Bedtime 

The Clever Kitten 

" IT as my kitten come home 

I A yet?” were Roy’s 
first words when he' came 
running in to tea one very 
wet night. 

His mother shook her head. 

“Would it be any good-” 

began Roy, when there was a 
knock at the door. 

“ There is a notice about a 
kitten on the gate of No 14 
in the Drive," said their 
next - door neighbour. “ I 
could not see to read it, but I 
think they may have found 
your lost one.” 

“ Oh, good ! Thank you 
very much,” cried Roy, feeling 
happier. 

He could scarcely wait to 
eat his tea before he hurried 
off in the rain. But, alas, 
when he reached the gate 
of No 14 the notice was no 
longer there ! 

“ There’s no kitten here," 
the maid told -him when he 
knocked at the door. “ I 
expect it is No'40 you want.” 

“ Why, I expect it is,” 
cried Roy. After all, the old 
lady might ha’vc said 40. 

He trudged on down the 
Drive. The rain was coming 
down very heavily now. He 
did not even stop to look for 
the notice on the gate but 
went right in. 

“ We’ve given the kitten 
away,” began the maid at 
once, as soon as she saw Roy 
standing there.' She seemed 
tired and had a bad cold. 

Roy explained he had not 
come for a new kitten but 
because he thought they had 
found his lost one. 

“Oh dear no ! ” exclaimed 
the girl. “ We have far too 
many kittens of our own." 

She sounded very cross. 
Then she sneezed loudly, and 
in fumbling for her handker¬ 
chief dropped a large batch 
of letters she was holding. 

“ I’ll post those,” cried 
Roy. " It won’t take me a 
minute to run to the box.” 

All hopes of finding his 
kitten had gone. He felt very 
much as though he would like 
to cry. 

He and the postman arrived 
at the pillar-box together. 

“ I wish you’d take this cat 
home and look after it for 
the night, % said the postman 
cheerily. “ It’s been following 
me the whole evening.” 

“ Miaw ! ” squealed a little 
black shape, and ran up to 
Roy. 

“ Well, I never did ! ” cried 
the postman. “ He seems to 
know you.” 

But Roy did not hear. He 
had stooped down, taken up 
the little bundle of fur, and 
was looking at it under the 
light of the lamp. 

And would you believe it ? 
It was his very own kitten ! 

The clever pussy had found 
its master. 


MAGNESIA DISCOVERED 
TO 

WHITEN TEETH 


How easy to have snowy-white teeth, 
according to the advertisements ! Just use 
the right dentifrice, and dingiest teeth turn 
gleaming white. Well, it’s true today, thanks 
to the discovery of what a certain brand of 
magnesia does to the acid discoloration of 
tooth enamel. 

If your toothpaste contains ' Milk of 
Magnesia,’ its daily use will wash away every 
stain. You can actually see the teeth whiten 
day by day, until they are a clear, natural 
white. Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, containing 
■ 75 %. * Milk of Magnesia,' will do this every 
time. 

Countless people have found this to be 
so, because twelve thousand dentists have 
been advocating this new type of dentifrice 
to their patients. It has been found the 
most effective neutralizer of the mouth acids 
which cause cavities, and cause carefully- 
filled cavities to fall away from the filling. 
Even tartar does not form when ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia * keeps the mouth alkaline ; teeth 
are as clean and smooth at the gumline as 
on polished surfaces. 

But it’s the amazing whitening properties 
that won such a large portion of the populace 
to this new type of dentifrice. Women are. 
particularly partial to it, because noticeably 
white teeth arc a true beauty asset. The 
words ‘Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to by 
the Writer of this article constitute the trade 
mark distinguishing Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia as originally prepared by The 
Charles II. Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain 
the dentifrice recommended ask for Phillips' 
Dental Magnesia. . Obtainable everywhere 
at 6d., 10Jd., 1/6 a tube, 


THE PAPER 
FOR THE BOY 
OF TODAY! 

No matter what your taste, you'll find 
plenty to interest you in MODERN 
BOY—the thrilling boys’ paper. Thrills 
on land, sea, under the sea, and in the 
air—you get them all in stories writ- 
v, ten by such writers as Flying-Officer 
- W. E. JOHNS, ALFRED EDGAR, 
CHARLES HAMILTON, PERCY F. 
WESTERMAN, and GEORGE E. 
ROCHESTER. 

MODERN 

BOY 
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The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd, The Flectway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices : Tallin 
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